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Student Edition follows p. 12-1 ‘ " 
Weekly Lesson Plan for Teachers, p. 11-T, 12-T Junior Scholastic 





The Common Denominater... 


hite bread — food of ancient kings. food for mod- 

ern man. One of the few foods we can eat any 
time of the day without tiring of it. bread is at home 
on the tables of rich and poor, and with practically 
any menu. Truly, bread is a “common denominator” 
among foods. 

No one food can provide all the nutrients we need, 
but modern enriched bread and flour complement more 
costly foods. 
the nutrients necessary for buoyant health. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association* 


They supply more than their share of 


points out that “The supplementary relationships of 
bread or flour to various food proteins of animal origin 
are an important economic factor often overlooked 
by physicians and nutritionists. Dietary protein de- 
rived in proportions of one half to two thirds from 
foods of plant origin is entirely adequate to meet all 
.protein needs for normal growth and development.” 

In planning school lunch programs, and in teaching 
good eating habits to children, it is important to 
emphasize the valuable contributions of enriched bread 
and flour— protein, food energy. B-vitamins and iron. 


*** Nutritional Contributions of Wheat”, Jl. of AMA, Now. 27, 1948 
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NEW CLASSROOM AIDS 
FOR THE TEACHING OF 


BETTER EATING HABITS 
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White for descriptive leaflet eee 


These materials. developed for us by specialists in 
health. nutrition. reading and education, stress the 
interrelationship of all food groups in the healthful 
diet. They are offered without charge to teachers, 
school administrators, nutritionists and health work- 
ers. Write to: Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) con 
tains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teachers 
Weekly and Monthly go free to teachers order 
ing classroom subscriptions for any of the Scho 
lastic group of weekly classroom magazines, in 
quontities of 10 or more to one address 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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with 
school 
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$2.00 per 


subscription, 
Scholastic bound in 
issues) 


Single 
Senior 
year (31 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English 
classes, is issued monthly, eight times a year 
single subscription price $1.00. Special low com 
bination rates (Literary Cavalcade and any 
Scholastic weekly in quantities of five or more 
ovailable on request. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May ESD 447 
inclusive, except during school holi 

days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1949, by 
Scholastic Corp 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, 


Ohio 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 7 East 12th St. New York 3, N. Y. 


REN lh A WM tae Eo 


practical 


UR 


story 


representative brings this true 
from Miss A. Pattison, English 
at Ft. Hamilton High, Brooklyn 
A perplexed student came to her and 
“Miss Pattison, I tried to find this 
from the book review in 
tionaries but it isn’t there 
“What is the word?” asked Miss P. 
“Whodonit 


teacher 


said 


word two dic- 


Welcome to two more newspaper spon- 
sors of Regional Scholastic Writing Awards 
the Atlanta Constitution and the Akron 

Ohio Beacon-Journal Correction The 
Cleveland News—not the Press in our Oct 
5 list the Cleveland 
Writing Awards program 


sponsors Regional 
Opportunity 


Your life as 


be eased by 


a teacher of composition can 
an announcement in last 
Scholastic (Oct. 26). It in- 
vites writing from students on what they 
think world 
today—big problems such as atomic energy 


week's Senior 


about proble ms facing the 
control, near-home problems such as foot- 
ball scholarships length 350 
words. Best contributions will be printed 
Scholastic 

not let your students apply 
through 
English and social studies to white paper? 


Maximum 


in Senior 
Why 


steam 


the 
generated discussion in 
Send outstanding themes to Young Voices 
Editor Scholastic. This new de 
partment is only to Scholastic 


Senior 
open sub 


scribers 


Our Nov. 9 student magazines will carry 
a remarkabk 16-page 
Adventure into the Past 
story a boy and girl visit colonial Williams- 
first-hand the 

200 years ago and now 
General Electric Co 
history The comic 
will appe al to many 


four-color insert 


In this pictured 


contrast be- 
Spon- 

this insert 
book” tech- 
slow readers 
Advanced students will also profit by this 


burg and see 
tween life 
sored by 
vitalizes 

nique 


intelligent popularization 


To the social studies and 
English national conventions will be 
Scholastic representatives: Baltimore—Edi- 
tor-in-chief Kenneth M. Gould, Executive 
Editor Jack K. Lippert, Associate Editors 
Herbert Marx Senior Scholastic ) 
Sturges Cary (World Week), Field Man- 
ager Genevieve Bohland. Buftalo—Pub- 
lisher M. R. Robinson, Scholastic Teacher 
Editor William D. Boutwell, Literary Cat 
alcade Editor Eric Berger, Practical Eng- 
lish Editor Margaret Hauser, Teen Age 
Book Club Director Martha Huddleston 


greet you at 


these 


and 


For a good reference list on this year's 
national debate topic (Should We Elect 
the President by Popular Vote?), see Oct. 
19 “Tools for Teachers 











The teacher 
in Room 201 


He can teach more courses than he 
has students for. Got a boy who 
wants to learn electronics? A girl 
who wants to study textile design- 
ing? He'll teach them — and teach 
them well. 


For “he” 


respondence Schools. 


is the International Cor- 
Under a new 
“Cooperative School Plan,” your 
school adds the 400 LC. S. Courses 
to its curriculum. [.C.S. supplies 
the text material and instruction serv 
ice. The school, in turn, provides the 
classroom facilities and supervisory 
personnel. And your students get 
training that is recognized in almost 
every field of business and industry. 

The experience of over 500 cooper- 
ating schools indicates that the plan 
works successfully in any type of 
program. It is especially suited to 
Veteran, Adult and Vocational 
Training. 

May we tell you more about the 
“Cooperative School Plan” and how 
other schools are using it? The cou- 
pon below brings full information. 


Mail it today 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Cooperative Training Division 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2177, SCRANTON 9, PA. 

Gentlemen: Your “Cooperative School Plan” in- 
terests me. Please send me the details—without 
obligation, of course 


Nome — Position 





School 





Address 








City 





Che Capsule Nems 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





Call Loyalty 


Oaths Harmful | 


Policy Commission Warns 
Against New Witch Hunts 


There is no place in U.S. 
classrooms for Communists, de- 
the Educational Policy 
Commission last June 

his 
threat of 


clared 


the 


witch-hunts, 


month, alarmed at 
school 
idded a warn- 


should be 


this 


e Commission 
Citizens 
alert at 


essential 


time to 
need of 


freedom of 


specially 
detend the 
their schools for 
ching ind ie irning 
About lovalts maths it de 
lared 
State laws requiring spec ial 


oaths tor teachers 


Hnpair 


vigor of local school auton- 


ind 


vortant 


thus do harm to an 
t freedom 


oO ‘ 

safeguard 
oduc it ; 

On th Onunission is Supt. 

ew York 

mit the 


Itv law 
Education — It’s Wonderful 
PriLapecrvnta: Joseph Sado 
Wve his hus load ot high 
wl students direct to the po 
station. Homeward-bound 
1 a tootball game had 


ished four safetv-glass win- 


pushed feet throug! il 


they 


\EINNEAPOLIS Gypsy Rose 


strip tease “artist 
burker for her 
Alonzo 


main t the 


irt ck 


girl 
Hauser 
Nac 


partment 


410 teachers began 
muurses at the 


wandered ‘ 


FRESH IDEAS 


Fresno ( 
Thing stator 


rded_ pick-uy 


ALI On Sunday 


KMJ 


SAN FRANCISCO 


il on edu t 


itional res h will 


be launched by the fornia 


Teachers Assn 


A twelve film strip on 
e declaration of human rights 
to schools. Write U.N. 
Office, Lake 


min 
t 
is free 
Information 


cess, N. Y. 


Suc- 


N.Y A “batth 
this home 
New 
issue 
books 
is Llow- 
Strong, 


SC ARSDALI 
ot books 
town of 
York businessmen The 
Shall the 
by leftish 
ard Fast 
etc.? 

In one corner a Committee 
of 10 led by a minister 
ind the Am 
tavor 


rages in 
many leading 
schools exclude 
withors such 


Anna 


Louise 


i busi- 
nessian Legion 


Post 
the other, a « 


exclusion In 
ommittee of Sl 
Charles | Wilson 
Electric, Harry 
E. Humphreys, Jr., pres., United 
States Rubber und the presi 
dents of the PTA and Woman's 
Club 


who 


including 


pres General 


“Is This Crop Worth Saving?” 


T 
Congress didn’t. It voted 
millions for grain elevators 
nothing for aid to schools 


that 
expression 


Said the 81 “A 
permit the 
alternative to 
held by the majority is a state 
that does not trust itself... . A 
system of censorship of mate- 
smacks of the 


used by 


state 
tears to 


of views those 


rials ind ideas 

communist 
and defeats 
f the Bill of 
as the purpose 
of education We have 
fidence in the young people ot 
Scarsdale. We 


im our 


methods 


ind fascist states 


the very purpose 
Rights is well 


con- 


confidence 

the 
and in our 
their intel- 
ind their 


have 

school board ad- 
ministrative staff, 
teachers. We trust 
ligence, their integrity 


patriotism 


WASHINGTON GRIDDLE 

The Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children 
ind Youth will be open Dec. 3 
1950 

For the 

Betore Sen 
ate passed Federal grants for 


ree ord 
home the 


gomg 


emergency school construction 

ind surveys of building needs 
The Senate also passed a bill 

providing for medical school 

sO holarships 

FCC will 


ple a tor 


that the 
education's 


( hances 
listen to 
television channels seem slight 
FCC. thinks education 
done we I] 


not 
FM 


has 
too with its 
hanne ls 

The most comprehensive 
suide te 27.000 high schools 
ever issued is Directory of Sec- 
ondary Schools in the United 
States. Office of Education Cir 
ular 250. Govt. Ptg. Off., $1.50 


our 


First World School Has Pupils from 12 Nations 


Bernadotte 
world SO hool 


om 
270 


COPENHAGEN 
School, the first 
pened here Its 
me from U.S 
Africa, Bulgaria 
the Netherlands 
tin. Czechoslovakia 
Denmark; 200 
ing list 

Bernadotte 
origin to G. J 
of the 
Phree 


pupils 
China, South 
Spain, France, 
Sweden, Brit- 
Poland, and 


more on wait- 


School 
Arvin, principal 
Danish Teachers College. 


owes its 


put his 
kind of school 
article, “The 
Tomorrow if 


years ago he 
dream of a new 
intO a magazine 
Danish School of 


In United States a professor's 


Mrs 
article 


Mary 
She 


Ambassadors 


widow 
read the 
help 


Stewart, 
offered to 
ind edux a 
tors listened to the 
Mone the 
founded 


plans 
Was raised school 
In this “world school 
work in two 


English is 


pupils 
will language s 
compulsory. It is 
open to children of all national- 
ities. Curriculum aims at a broad 
international culture 

U.S. and Britain 
have similar Bernadotte Schools, 
ill honoring the me mory of the 
United Nations mediator who 
lost his life in Palestine. 


may soon 


| Business Brass Wades into Scarsdale Book Battle | Rally Citizens 


To Aid Schools 


New Group of U.S. Leaders 
Operates on Various Fronts 


What can be expected of the 
National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the public schools? 

This is the group he aded by 
Time Roy 
trom 
and General 
Board. Members include John 
Cowles (Look), Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, Walter Lippmann, Palm- 
er Hoyt (Denver Post), Mrs. 
Bruce Gould Ladies’ Home 
Journal), et 

Taking 
Committee 

lL. Put $15,000 into the 
rent better schools « impaign by 


new 


Larsen, 
Carnegie 
Education 


pre sident 
Funds come 


Corp 


easy steps first the 
has 
cur- 
the Advertising Council, Inc. 
From this come current “plugs” 
for education on radio and in 
miagazine ind newspaper adver- 
tising 
2. Launched a clearing house 
ideas on what citi- 
Sup- 


issue 


to exe hange 
zens can do about schools 
you bond 


pose have a 


coming up. The Commission 
will tell how 
dle it 

3. Bring school problems to 
public Roy Larsen, 
goes credit for the 
March ot 
uprising tor 
Arlington 


other cities han- 


notice. To 
tor example 
on the 

better 
County, 


current Time 
citizen 
schools in 
Va 

Later will 
expand be yond its present 28 


the Commission 
members Issue policy declara- 
thons 

Exec. Sec. is Henry 
DuPont official and 
leader in Delaware education. 
His he idquarters 2 W. 45 St., 
New York 19, N.Y 


Toy, Ir., 


former 


SWITCH 


Unpana, Iu Professors took 
t back seat at the 
Illinois 
high school principals and teach- 
told their 
of secondary education 


umnual Uni- 
ersity ot meeting of 


ers. Guests opinion 


New Barras, Conn.: Some 
450 teachers and school employ- 
ees toured eight large plants on 
business-industry-education day. 
Company managers explained 
m rsonnel matters, sales, and in- 
dustry’s role in New Britain to 


the visitors. 





Everybody knows that most electricity is 
generated from steam made with coal. So 
you're right if you answer “coal.” But if 
youve ever been down ma modern mine 
and seen the wonderful machines—all 
powered by electricity—that miners use 
today, you wouldn't be far wrong if you put 
“electricity” first. The picture at the right 
shows a mine directly serving a power plant 
—a plant that in turn serves a lot of coal 


mines as well as mining and industrial cities. 


The mining of coal, which is so vital to 
industrial and electrical power production 
is today highly industrialized too. The pic 

ture, below, left, for example, shows the 
supply warehouse of a single mining opera- 
tion—with thousands of spare items needed 
in modern mining. The “miners” (below, 
right) are a crew of electricians, maintain- 
ing one of the mine-owned transmission 
lines feeding all parts of a big Midwestern 


coal mining operation. 


To help students get a real knowledge of coal mining, 
we've just printed a complete, new illustrated booklet, 


“A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL.” For a specimen 


copy of this valuable teaching aid, mail this coupon. itute, Educ. Dept. ST 
, Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 





Please send me my free copy of 
4 Down-to-Eartu Picrune or Coat. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL a 


Name 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Street 
A DEPARTMENT OF NaTIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION City - 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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ALTIMORE 29th 
annual convention of the National 
Council for the Social Studies on 

Nov 24 26. 

adjust family holiday 

attend well know the 

This is the 


tant annual professional meeting of ele- 


welcomes the 


rhanksgiving weekend 


Teachers who 
calendars to many 


compensations most impor- 


nentary secondary ind university 
teachers of social studies and also one 
t the most sociable 


W. Francis 
Missouri 


University of 
will be 
issisted by first vice-president Erling M 
Hunt, prog Harry Bard, 
Baltimore, is local arrangements chair 
Gracious Myrtle Roberts (Wood- 
ww Wilson High School, Dallas). sec- 
md vice-president, will be seeking sug- 
vestions for the 1950 meeting to be held 
in the Midwest. And, if vou can catch 
him on the run, be 


English, 
pre sident this vear 


im ¢ hairman 


hain 


meet the 
Merrill 


sure to 
energetic 
Hartshorn 


The program will open Thanksgiving 


executive secretary, 


evening with an address on Russia by 


George S. Counts, Teachers College, 
On Friday section 


with 


Columbia University 
deal 


American history 


neetings will world and 
modern problems in 
the high school, social studies curricula, 
ind materials and 


high 


ictivities on junior 


elementary, and primary levels. 
will con- 
UNESCO in 
labor current 


America. The 
held Fi 


I unche on sessions on Friday 


cern the Hoover report 


iction, education and 
ind Latin 


Ww ill be 


foreign policy 

innual banquet iday 

evening 
Saturday 


local 


sessions will be devoted to 


histor inter-group — relations 


| 
r exchange, conservation, and 


safety. education. Following luncheon 


neetings Saturday noon there will be a 
vith demonstrations 


! 
Vistial ¢€ 


final session mre 
cent devel 

Write early for your 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel. Room rates 
ingle, $4 to $8; double, $6.50 to $10.50; 


twin-bed rooms, $7 


ypments in lucation 


reservation at 


50 to SLO50 


Plymouth to Rise Again 
It vou spent Th inksgis ng 


that delighttul 


WWwmouth on 
inged by Linwo hase 
ou didn't—vyou wil 

Plimoth Plantation, a re 
first Plymouth 


t $20,000 


of the 
With a gift 
Plimoth Plantation Irie 


' ' 
creation 


settlement 


d land and begun prelimi- 
tudies of Memorial vil 
to be built in 1950 

Plimoth Plant 

ared i prospectus i 

ctural irawings ( iwailable is a 
vall chart Building on Plimoth Plan 
tation ee p. 38-T. Oct. 12 Scholastic 
Teaches Send Inquiries to Arthur 


Pyle. dir ymouth, Mass 


has equ re 


i Pilgrim 


Free Mate rials 
Teacher? This 


simple wav to get selected teaching 
materials from several sources by check 
ing desired titles and mailing one cou- 
pon to Scholastic Teacher. See page 


22-T of this issue. 


October 20th marked the Centennial 
% the Minnesota Historical Societv. 
rhis event occurred during the Centen- 
nial celebration of Minnesota Territory. 
Manv schools, as well as other organi- 
zations, have been cooperating in this 
celebration by renewed interest in local 
and search for letters, diaries 
ind other documents revealing 


ibout Gopher State early history. 


history 


more 


New History Magazine 


The need for a popular magazine of 
history has long been apparent. Now 
uppears American Heritage to fill the 
gap. This quarterly, new in format and 
another 
magazine by the same title which, under 
the editorship of Mary E. Cunningham, 
was devoted to methodology 
tent for community study. American 
Heritage is edited by Earle Newton 
Director of the Vermont Historical So- 
S. K. Stevens and Marv E 
ningham are 


content, is an outgrowth of 


and con 


ciety Cun- 
associated with him and 

comprise the editorial 
Allan Nevins, Frank Monaghan 
Carl Carmer, Rov Nichols Roger 
Butterfield The current dated 
September, 1949, is devoted largely to 
historical articles in popular stvle on the 
Northeastern United States. Carl Car- 


the following 
boar 1 
and 


issue 


W. Francis English 


CONVENTION 


SOCIAL STUDIES By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Folls, N. Y 


mer writes an entertaining tale of the 
‘Onondage Eat-All) Dinner”: Colton 
Storm describes early American maps 
under the titke “Maps Are Strategy”; 
Weinstein relates a 
toleration in the 
Aaronsburg, Pa.; 


study of 
history of 
ind the feature article 
is a “Glimpse of Champlain History” by 
Van de Water 
pages of illustrations in color. Congratu- 
lations to the American 
State and Local History for its sponsor- 
ship 


Jerome 


religious 


Frederic with several 


Association tor 


The venture merits support of all 
social studies teachers 
($3) may be sent to the Association, 


State House, Montpelier, Vt. 


Subscriptions 


Two NCSS Revisions 


Revisions of two popular and highly 
useful Bulletins of the National Council 
tor the Social Studies have just come 
off the Bulletin #15, Selected 
Items for the Te sting of Study Skills by 
Horace T. Morse and George H. Me- 


Cune ($1). contains over 500 test items 


pre SS 


grouped in 18 sections including such 
skills as 


thon 


evaluating sources of informa- 
distinguishing between fact and 
data, 


graphs. Teachers are free to reproduce 


opinion 


interpreting reading 


these items for their own use in class- 


The second revised Bulletin, +23, 
Bibliography of Textbooks in the Social 
Studies, by Alice W Spieseke (75 cents 
will be useful in selecting textbooks in 
social studies or appraising those in use 


rooms 


Religious Freedom Source Book 


Cornerstones of Religious Freedom in 
America, edited 
and interpretations by 

Boston The 


selected basic 


introduction 
Jose ph ZL. Blau 
Beacon Press collects 14 


documents, court 


with an 


deci- 
sions, and public statements ranging 
Williams, William Penn 
ind Thomas Jefferson through to Felix 
Frankfurter’s opinion in the McCollum 
released time: for religious In- 

1948). Written in a readabl 


stvle for its interpretations ind with the 


from Roget 


cause on 


struction 


selections abridae d to their essence, this 
book will be helpful to teachers and 
students alike in gaining a better unde 
f the 


separation of church and state, a 


standing current controversy on 
CUO 
troversy which too often = in 


been narked by 
vell 


recent 
a lack of 


months has 
! 
' 


historical knowledge as is by 


ion il COTM lusions 





PREVIEWS 


ENGLISH By HARDY FINCH, Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


UFFALO is host to the 39th Na 
FF tional Council of Teachers of Eng 
lish Nov. 24-26 
tion headquarters, meetings, and ex- 
hibits will be in the Statler Hotel. 
“English for Every Student” will be 
the theme of the ting 
part of the program offers ideas for the 
teacher ot English 
At the Phursday 
Louella B. Cook 
ind organizer of the program 
troduce Marion Sheridan 
Her topic Bevond Fanev’s Dream.” 
Edward S. Noves, chairman of the Col- 
lege Entrance 
speak on 
English’ 
dent, on 
On Friday 
bilities” will be 


group 


meeting on Conven- 


mec and every 


evening session 
second vice-president 
will in- 


president. 


Examination Board, will 
Reading and the Study of 
Mark Neville, first vice-presi 
The Art of Plain English 

Ow 


in three 


morning Responsi- 


discussed large 
meetings The Linguistic Proc- 
“The Role of Langu:ge in the 
Development of Personality.” and “The 
Socialization through Lan- 
guage.” Speakers will include Charles 
( Fries Michigan 
Aileen Teachers College, Co 
lumbia Dora V. Smith, 
chairman of the Commission on English 
Curriculum; Robert C Pooley, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; John J. DeBoer, Uni 
George E Murphy 


Pennsylvania State 


ess 
Process ot 


University of 
Kitchin, 


University; 


versity of Illinois 


and M. R 


College 


rrabue 
Harold B. Allen 
ot Minnesoia; Max Herzberg, tormer 
NCTE president. A special noon lunch 
eon has been arranged tor 


University 


librarians 
and elementary and juntor high school 
teachers with the authors and publish- 
ers of children’s books as guests. Speak- 
er will be Richard Chass 
The Jack Tales 

Friday afternoon conterences on “Our 
will turn to “Correlation of 
Literature with the Other Arts,” “New 
Insights into Literature as Revealed by 

Audio Visual Aids to 
‘Utilizing the Resources of 
the Community,” “Improving the Learn 
ing Environment,” “Drawing Upon the 
Resources of Research in Other Fields 
Improving Techniques in Teaching,” 
and “The Findings of 
Kesource tor 


author of 
Resources 


Research 
Learning 


Research as a 
Teachers of English.” 
Another conference series on Friday 
afternoon will study “Our Problems,” 
with such provocative topics as “How 


Shall English Whole 


Function in a 


“What Kind of Per- 
son Does the Teaching of English Call 
For?” “How Should Textbooks Be 
Chosen?” “What Commitment Should 
the NCTE Make in Relation to the 
Teaching of Grammar and Usage?” 
How Can Parents and Laymen Be 
Wisely Informed About ¢ hanges in the 
English Curriculum?” “How Should 
Progress in the Use of Language Be 
Recorded and Reported?” “How Can 
the Principles of Readiness Be Applied 
to All Aspects of Language Learning?” 
“How Should Controversial Issues Be 
Taught?” “What Should Be the Con- 
tribution of English Teachers to Train- 
ing in Precise Thinking?” “What An- 
swer Shall We Give to Those Who Say 
That English Is Only a Tool Subject?” 

Edward Weeks, editor of The At- 
Monthly, will be the principal 


School Program? 


lantic 


Marion C. Sheridan 


speaker at the annual dinner Friday 
with Lennox Grey of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, toast- 


evening 


master 
Saturday 
ture special sections for 


morning sessions will fea- 
elementary, 
high school, and college teachers of 
English, planned by Ruth Strickland, 
Indiana Univ.; Helen Olson, Queen 


(Concluded on page 16-T) 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


Scholastic's Annual Thanksgiving Party and Buffet Supper 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
AND 


Council 
will be held on Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1949. 


The National 


for the Social Studies 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, and chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quantities 
are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Baltimore, Marvland 
5:30—7:30 P. M. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Statler Hotel 

Buffalo, New York 
5:45—7:45 P. M. 


R.S.V.P. 


Send acceptance form below 


Admission by Guest Card only 


which will be mailed to you 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N.Y 


Gentlemen 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


party. | plan to attend the 


National Council for the Social Studies convention 
National Council of Teachers of English convention 


City - 





Check magazine used: [| Senior Scholastic; [| World Week 


a __— Zone 


; () Junior Scholastic; 


["] Practical English; [| Literary Cavalcade 
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A New Library Plan 


What Authors Think About Books 


| EW JE RSEY recentlv took legisla- 
| tive action for the benefit of li- 

that state It established a 
special building as reservoir for books 
called tor, but 
m occasion must be supplied To this 


brarie Ss in 


not frequently which 


reservoir all libraries will 
contribute books they do not desire to 
Some of books will be 
thers will be kept in the 
so that when 
them, it 
this 
room for new books in great demand 
What think books 
sometimes makes amusing reading; they 
tten freely 


written. 


exchange 
retain these 
lisposed ot 
a library 
can get it. At 
will 


clearing house 
needs one ot 


the same time give needed 


authors about 


express their ‘/plmons 


ibout what other people have 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 
Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 
Strangely enough, they are 
frank 
to their own books 

track 
in briet 


even more 


ibout, and not alwavs flattering 
Hilaire Be llo« 

no more dreadful 
reading for anv honest than he 


after a 


“I hate my 
There is 
writer 
find in his own books, 
James Branch Cabell 


“There is a 


must 
while.” 
tale is a 
and that is 
just before you sit down to write it.”— 
Wilbur Daniel Steele 

No man but a blockhead ever wrote 
money.’ —Dr. Samuel John- 


time when a 


fine and beautiful creature 


except tor 
son 


Discussion Topics for November T-A-B Club Books 


Sue Barton, Student Nurse 


Does this book make 
into the 
Interview 


vou want to go 
nursing profession? Why? 

i nurse vou kn Ww ind re- 
port what she says about such books. 
What is the most dramatic 


storv? Whv? 


moment 
in the 


Fighting Coach 
What difficulties did the 
Midvale? 


coacn 


they 


new 
What were 


' ' ' 
nee al 


lue to? 
H ™w did he 


From what 


overcome them? 
have seen 


to lite 4 


you yourse If 


w heard, is this storv true 


Explain 


Home Ranch 


How loes this hook 
ther books 


' 
Phat 


differ from 
Wild West’ 
ive read? 
Which I cowbovs 


ibout the 


tasks 


ind d ingerous?’ 


were 
How? 


book 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 


7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 
| would like to try out (check one) 


the Junior T-A-B CLUB 
the Senior T-A-B CLUB 


Please send free book. 
Nome 
School 


Address__ 


City Zone State__.___.112 


Western Roundup 
Ot the 


this collection, name some very well- 


19 authors represented in 


known ones 

If these stories differ greatly in their 
depiction of the West, tell how 
Which of these stories had the big- 
gest thrill for you? Why? 


My Name Is Aram 


How does the book differ from 
wtobiographies you have 
Which is the 


' 


other 

read? 

most striking of these 

iles? 

Could you recount similar memories 

# your early years? Try it 
Thirty Days to 

a More Powerful Vocabulary 

W hic h ot 


these davs proved the 
most useful? 

Mention half a 
ideas in this book 


Do you agree with the final chapter? 


lozen worthwhile 


Students like to read the T-A-B CLUB 
way. 

Ask vour students to: 

(1) Read over the description of this 
month’s T-A-B CLUB books in their 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 

(2) Check on the 
they wish to purchase. 

(3) Hand the coupon, along with 
25¢ for each book ordered, to your 
T-A-B CLUB secretary. 

If you haven't yet started your T-A-B 
CLUB, fill in and mail coupon today. 


coupon the ones 


Our Daily Food 


OUR principal has asked you to help 

promote the school’s nutrition pro- 
gram. Of if he hasn't, you want to do it 
anyway. Looking at your students you 
know that better 
habits as much than they need 
better grammar and a better knowledge 


many need eating 


or more 


of geography 
You 


boards; 


mi Call do 
bulletin 
W he re 


# good materials? 


You wonder what y« 


! 
have seen posters on 


you have seen pamphlets can 
vou go for a battery 

In a later issue we will tell vou where 
to send for a variety of health and nu 
trition films, and 
other expert commit- 
tees. At the moment let us look at one 


source. We 


posters pamphile ts 


aids screen d by 


turn to this source because 
it is representative ind indicates the 
abundance of reliable aids on nutrition 
that a letter or postcard can bring 

The American Institute of Baking 

1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 
has worked with the dairy industry and 
the industry 
nutritionists Their materials are au 
thoritative and have the Seal of Accept- 
ance of the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Associ- 
ition, and mav be used with confidence 

Much of the kit is built 
large poster in natural tood colors The 
Wheel of Good Eating 
ately identifies the 
idaptation wheel 


meat vith teachers and 


around a 


which immedi- 
“basic seven.” A 


smaller poster was 
prepared for use by physicians, nutri- 
dietitians 
The this 
adaptation gives lists of foods that are 


rich sources of Vitamins A, B, C, D, 
riboflavin 


tiomists, and nurses, as well 


as teachers reverse side of 


protem calcium, iron, and 


iodine. Space is provided tor writing 


in locallv-abundant foods within each 
group, and there is a section for recom- 
mendations for an individual or family. 


New- 
ton, Massachusetts, writes of the adap- 


A home economics teacher in 


tation: “The ‘wheel’ of course, is simple 
to use, appealing and informative. | use 
it as the basis of my work in teaching 
junior high school students the founda- 
tion of nutrition, and in working with 
Girl Scouts on nutrition badge require- 
ments. It would be excellent for my 
students who are concerned with com- 
plexion, weight, pep, etc. In the place 
tor ‘recommendations’ a girl could write 
out her own nutritive requirements.” 
For the elementary grades Our Daily 
Food, an booklet in 
desirable health practices as 
well as good food habits. It is accom- 


panied by a check-sheet What Did You 
Eat Today? which has space tor seven 


S-puge color, 


stresses 


days’ menus and on the reverse side a 
graph outline for recording one year's 
weight. Suggestions for Teachers is a 
helpful, explanatory outline. 
Concluded on page 14-T) 
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“Che Earth and its Peoples” 


A SERIES OF THIRTY SIX FILMS INTEGRATED 
WITH SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULA 


ii | F a7 
i 7 Sie 5 











RICH CONTENT 
provides a well- 
rounded background 
from which to inter- 
pret the WHY of 

: ; people’s living as 
RIGHT, ACCURATE FACTS well as the HOW. 
are given in close up observa- 


tions of people’s everyday REALISTIC SCENES acquaint children with home 7 


problems-their work and play, 
life everywhere—in jungles, deserts, mountains, 


their hardships and pleasures. 
as plains—and point up true understandings about 
The Earth and Its Peoples. 


RARELY have children had the opportunity to learn 
about Home and Family Life of the earth's peoples For a complete list of the 36 titles 
with the clarity presented in this series of films. in the series, write to 


THE FILMS are available for rental from your Visual 
Aids Department or University Extension Library. 
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Do You 

= 
Have a Friend? 
Yes, of you have dozens of 
friends, but we have been wondering if 
vou have a friend who teaches English 
Studies and who hasn't yet 
learned how helpful a Scholastic maga- 
zine can be. If so, he or she will be 
most grateful to you for an introduc- 
tion of Scholastic’s maga- 
zines, edited especially to help teachers 
of Social Studies and English. 


course 


or Social 


to one fine 


if Your Friend Teaches English 


1. Practical English: weekly—practical 
iids for everv-dav English, for mid- 

lle high SC hool vears 

monthly—best 


high 


Literary Cavalcade 
m xdern 


school vears 


writing for upper 


If Your Friend Teaches Social Studies 


Scholastic weekly 
government, U. § 


Senior 
iffairs 
world 


current 
history 
problems tor upper high 
SC hool vears 


World Week: weekls 


fairs, world histors 


current af- 
ind geography, 
school 


for middle higl vears 


Thanks 


Yes, a friend who teaches English or 
Social Studies really will appreciate 
vour thoughtfulness in acquainting him 
with one of the We 


will he Ip vou do so by se nding samples 
f the 


ibove magazines 


magazines themselves 


Or for Yourself 


It perchance vou would like to know 
wore about anv one of the above Scho- 


t ple ie give us the op- 


ist J 


1C MaCaZines 


ortunity of sending you sample copies, 


For free sample copies, fill in and mail this 


ovpon—no obligation, of course 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
7 EAST 12TH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y 


Please send free samples of your magazines 
to my friend who teaches 


SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 
Ty ZONE STATE 

You moy use extra sheet for additional names 
| would like to see copies of 

NAME 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 


city 


Report on the 


Social Sciences 


ERE are four points based on How- 
ard Anderson's recent 
The Teaching of 
to in last 
Té “ac her 
Point 1—During the decade prior to 
1946 there was a marked increase in 
the teaching of U. S. history, although 
the emphasis on instruction in all the 


report on 
S. History referred 
Scholastic 


month’s issue of 


social sciences remained practically con- 
stant in the grade levels studied. This 
point gives us an encouraging positive 
score 

Point 2 
a sharp decrease in the teaching of 
geography in and 8. This is 
certainly a regrettable trend 


On the negative side we find 
grades 7 
Moreover, 
geography as a more advanced course 
in the last four 
high school. The tradition 
our comfortable isolationism appar- 


is almost non-existent 


vears of the 


ently still lingers to perpetuate a will- 
ingness to be geographically quite unin- 
formed. 
Point 3 find a negative 
score in the fact that the emphasis on 


Again we 


the teaching of economics has decreased 
ind that it 
now regarded as being very important. 
As a appears in 
grade 12 when the registrations, practi- 


never has been and is not 


subject, economics 
cally always on an elective basis, equal 
only 14 per cent of the pupils enrolled. 
Since only about half of our young peo- 
ple get through the 12th grade only 
seven per cent of our youth seriously 
study economics. 

Recently | participated in a six-hour 
attended by 
and 


onterence representative 
trom different 
The question un- 
How 
understanding of the 
world to 


educators lavmen 


parts of the countrys 


det discussion 


was can we de- 


enough 


Ve lop 


modern freedom in 


preserve 
America?” 
their comments the 


showing the 


Repeatedly in 
participants, in interde- 
pendence of our various freedoms, ex- 
pressed their views bv saving in effect 
Our 


together but 


freedoms are inextricably bound 
maintain 


academic 


unless we can 


muir economic freedom then 
freedom, political freedom, and religious 
treedom will be lost as they have been 
in other countries.” 

I realize, of course, that there is no 
simple formula for a solution of the 
complicated problem of preserving free- 


dom in this warring world. I know, too, 


that it can be argued that academic 
freedom, for example, is essential to the 
maintenance of economic and _ political 
freedom. But, in any 


importance of economic freedom us a 


event, the basic 
means of avoiding academic and politi- 
cal slavery is sufficiently pertinent to 
can much 
longer take the risk which our prevail- 


cause us to wonder if we 
ing economic illiteracy involves 

Would we expect to preserve and im- 
prove English if we taught it to only 
seven per cent of our high school pu 
pils? Of course we would not. Do not 
the facts of Dr. Anderson's study 
pled with the challenges which are 
daily hurled at our 


cou- 


American economic 
system, point clearly to the need for a 
at least a semester 
in length, to be required of all students 
in the junior or senior vear of the high 
school? 


Yes, I know we get 


course In economics 


some economic 
That is 
all to the good, but it isn’t enough. Stu- 
dents 


learnings from other subjects 


learnings 
But when we really 
teach 


glean some algebraic 
from science, too 
want them to learn algebra we 
algebra. 

world. If we 


are to know how to manage it and at 


We live in an economic 


the same time preserve our freedoms 
we must become intelligently articulate 
and influential in shaping the course of 
our economic life. These purposes will 
be achieved by organizing the curricu- 
lum accordingly 
Point 4—With 
voted to the 


im general the 


respect to time de- 
teac hing of soc ial sciences 
shows a 
still true, 


“that the median four-vear high 


study score 


slightly positive. It is how- 
evel 
school requires pupils to elect four se- 
mesters of social studies,” 
“About one 


require SIX 


to quote the 
fourth of 


semesters of 


report these 


schools such 
instruction.” 
urged 


ill pupils to 


This column has frequently 
that high schools require 
take 


tion. When such a requirement is estab 


four vears of social science instruc- 


lished we shall probably possess the 
essential to 
pursuit of the great 


ends we set k for freedom-loving people. 


) i. Dtrdletir 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


common understanding 


united action in 





Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Farmers of India (The Middle 
Ganges Valley)—a film-text 
story—(p. 5) 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To learn that life in densely pop- 
ulated, underdeveloped lands is marked 
by great poverty, crowded living con- 
ditions, and often famine. 

2. To learn how Chotah Lal and his 
family till their little farm in the fertile 
valley of the Ganges River and to un- 
derstand how lack of land, lack of ma- 
chinery, wood and 
coal keep the farmers of India poor and 
ill-fed in spite of their hard work 

3. To how dry 
and primitive methods of irrigation pre- 
vent India from reaping as full a har- 
vest as the rich soil and warm climate 
of the Ganges Vallev could be made to 
produc c 


and shortages of 


understand seasons 


4. To become acquainted with some 
ispects of the home life of Indian farm 
families. 

5. To understand the importance of 
the city of Benares to Chotah Lal and 
his family 

6. To become acquainted with some 
of the ideas set forth by the Hindu re- 
ligion 


To learn something about the 


s¢ hools of India 

8. To learn how the various depart- 
ments of Junior Scholastic can help us 
with our studies. 

Subjects and. special activities inte- 
grated in this lesson plan: social studies, 
English, reading, stamp collecting, let- 
ter writing, word study, library research 
work, quiz-making, map drawing. 

TEACHER 
features to be found in the pupil and 
teacher editions of Junior Scholastic can 
be used to enrich our study of India. 
After reading the theme article and see- 
ing the film in which Chotah Lal tells us 
about his home in one of the little vil- 
lages of the Ganges Valley, we will set 
up committees to work on the follow- 
ing activities 

1. Writing a letter requesting the 
free material about India offered by 
the Pan American Airways System, 28- 
19 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Ask for “Air View of India Today,” 
by Enrique Portes, 1947, and explain 
that you read about it in the Tools for 
Teachers of Junior Scholastic. 

2. Placing news items on the bulle- 
tin board. 


Let us see how the various 


Watch the News Roundups of Junior 
Scholastic for word about India and 
Pakistan. Clip pictures and news items 
from the daily papers and from periodi- 
cals. P 

3. Research on the 
drought and irrigation. 

Look through vour file of Junior 
Scholastics for this term and take notes 
on anvthing that has been said about 
rainfall and irrigation in the theme arti- 
cles. 

Chotah Lal asks us whether we can 
help solve the great problem of pro- 
viding enough food for the millions of 
people who live on the Indian penin- 
sula. He tells us that with their warm 
climate and deep, rich soil, they are 
able to harvest two crops a vear. You 
that lack of water 
and primitive farming methods keep 
the farmers of India from harvesting as 
much as the land could produce. Find 
out how some of the rivers of North 
America have been harnessed to pro- 
vide for the irrigation of millions of 
acres of dry land. Search for informa- 
tion about the River which 
produces electrical power for Ireland. 
Go to the library with these names in 
your notes: Boulder Dam, Grand Cou- 
lee Dam, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Pickwick Dam, Fontana Dam, Wilson 
Dam, Shannon River Scheme. 

Have vou 


subject of 


can see however, 


Shannon 


committee prepare a re- 
port, telling how people working to- 
gether and using their scientific discov- 
eries, have overcome certain ways of 
nature by making use of other helpful 
things which nature has provided. 

4. Listing pronunciation aids for the 
study of India and building a column 
for general vocabularv growth. 

Check the theme article for these 
lists and examine the Starred Words 
columns in the fall issues of Junior 
Scholastic. Suggested word study list 
taken from the storv of India: millet, 
bullocks, sacred, peninsula, crockery, 
irrigation, purify, shrines, ghats, Hima- 
lavas. 

5. Finding English words that have 
been borrowed from the languages of 
India. 

Hindustani is spoken by many mil- 
lions of people. In this modern Indian 
language we find many Persian and 
Arabic words. Have you discovered any 
stories in Junior Scholastic’s Words to 
the Wise that tell of word migrations 
from India, Persia or Arabia? Using a 
dictionary that gives derivations, ex- 
plore the backgrounds of the following 
words and then make up a Words to the 
Wise column for the class: khaki, sham- 
poo, chintz, jungle, bungalow, shawl, 


pajamas, cotton, algebra, zero, racket, 
magazine. 

6. Teaching history and geography 
with stamps. 

The stamp collectors of the class 
should serve on this committee. Look 
through your albums and explore stamp 
magazines to see whether your hobby 
can teach us anything about India. 

7. Making up a quiz. 

This is something for the entire class 
to do. How Am I Doing? and Citizen- 
ship Quiz are two popular features of 
Junior Scholastic. Examine some of 
these test pages in back issues of the 
magazine and then make up one ques- 
tion about each of the following matters 
discussed in the theme article: the terms 
Indian peninsula, Dominion of India, 
Pakistan and British Commonwealth of 
Nations; schools of India; farming in 
the Ganges Valley; the seasons; irriga- 
tion; land inheritance; dense popula- 
tion; lack of food; the treeless plains of 
the Ganges Valley; coal shortage; lack 
of modern farm machinery; dining in 
a village hut; the importance of rice and 
cotton cloth; journey to the markets of 
Benares; “Mother Ganges”; the Hindu 
religion. 

8. Making a map. 

It is the practice of Junior Scholastic 
to illustrate the theme article with an 
interesting map or to use a map as the 
cover design of the magazine. Look at 
some of these drawings and then make 
a picture map of India that might be 
used to decorate a book jacket. Show 
us Chota Lal’s home, the Ganges River, 
the snowv Himalayas, Benares, the Bay 
of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. 

9. Exhibiting Indian arts and crafts. 

Can you bring to school any such 
articles as these: a brass jug from India, 
Indian jewelry, pictures, incense burn- 
ers, a sari? Is there any museum near 
your school where you can see Indian 
art? Can find any recordings of 
Indian music? Junior Scholastic’s Where 
to Find It pages in the October 12 
Teacher Edition, will help to locate 
records and material offered by the mu- 
seums. 


you 


Great Lakes Freighter, by Tony 
Simon—(p. 10) 


Ask two girls and two boys to pre- 
sent a take-off of themselves as they 
read this article. A fifth pupil will in- 
troduce the act. It will be the object of 
the group to show humorously different 
reactions to this account of a trip on 
board a freighter and to make clear 
some of the important aspects of trans- 
portation via the Great Lakes. 
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COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: November 9 
Theme Article: Pakistan 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Pakistan 
Radio Play: The First Thanksgiving 
Health and Nutrition: How's Your 
Health? 


November 16 
Theme Article: Australia 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Australia 
Thanksgiving Feature: Turkeys 
Spotlight on America: Mesabi 
Range 


No Issue November 23 
(Thanksgiving interval) 











THE PLAY 

Beth, Ruth, Pete and Tom are seated 
on benches or chairs reading their Junior 
Scholastics. A fifth pupil steps forward 
and speaks to the audience 
We will present a 
quartet of pupils studying “Great Lakes 
Freighter,” the article on page 10 of 
Junier Scholastic. In this, the fourth in 
the Spotlight on America Series, re- 
porter Tony Simon tells about 
he took last summer on an iron ore 
carrier which travels the Great Lakes. 

Bern: That's cute, isn’t it? If you 
take the first letter of the name of each 
f the Great Lakes, you get the word 
homes.” That is, you'll get “homes” if 
you put them in this order—Huron, On- 
tario, Michigan, Erie, Superior. 

Mary: Sav them again, Beth, and let 
ne spell the word. 

Betu: (as Mary spells “homes” and 
the boys look up from their reading) 
Huron, Ontario, Michigan, Erie, Supe- 
10r. 

Pete: Neat, isn't it? 

Tom: Not the most important point 
n the article, though 

Betru: It’s about all I could under- 
stand. It’s hard. Don’t you all think so? 
I don’t. What's so hard about 


INTRODUCTION 


a trip 


Tom 
itr 


Pere: I like it because it’s about men 
nd boats 
And locks and canals and ra- 


ind iron cargo and steel. 
Tom 
dat 


Bern 


have more 


} 
Phat S the 


trouble. I 


scientihic 


guess 
minds than 
girls 
Many: There are 
tists, too. Dont 
Betnu: Yes 


Im in at 
+} 


great women scien- 
forget that, Beth 

I know, but just the same, 
i Great Lakes fog 
sounds like Latin Or 


ypose you bovs trans- 


ibout 
iis article. It 
Greek to m« Sty 
late this for me 


istic about the 


so enthusi- 


Great 


Since naire 
men ind 
Lakes freight boat. 


their 


Tom: What do you want to know? 

Pete: (teasingly) Just ask us, girls. 

Betu: Take this, for example:(read- 
ing) “Those green dots represent ships 
within 40 miles of the Purnell. The cen- 
ter of the glass represents the Purnell.” 

Tom: Very elementary. He’s talking 
about radar. 

Mary: Explain it. 

Tom: Well, first of all, you know that 
the Purnell is the boat Tony Simon is 
traveling on. It’s an iron ore boat. 

Beru: Oh, ves, the Frank Purnell. I 
know that much. And the skipper is 
Captain Byron Stewart of Marine City, 
Michigan. 

Good! And you know that the 
boat is loaded with iron ore, don’t you? 
Pete: Not yet, she isn’t, Tom. 

Mary: She! You call Frank Purnell 


“she”? 


Tom 


‘ 


Pere: (disregarding the comment) 
She’s on her way to Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, where she will be loaded with 15,- 
000 tons of iron ore, the raw material 
used in making steel. After she is load- 
ed, she will return to Cleveland and un- 
load. The ore will then go by rail to 
the big steel mills. 

Betu: What's all this business about 
radar? 

Pete: I'll explain that as well as I 
can. You see, it’s hard to tell where 
other Great Lakes boats are at night or 
in a fog. The skipper can’t see them. 
They could have a collision. That's 
where radar comes in. Radar shows the 
skipper the distance and location of 
boats and the shoreline. 

Mary: What does radar look like? 

Pete: (referring to his Junior Scho- 
lastic) It tells you right here. (reading) 
‘Captain Stewart walked to the radar 
indicator, a large box-like stand near 
the center window of the pilot house.” 

Bern: What about the green dots 
and the white lines? 

Pete: You'll find it all explained in 
the article, if vou'll just concentrate. 
reading) “ “Those green dots represent 
ships within 40 miles of the Purnell, 
Captain Stewart said.” 

Tom: (reading) “He turned a knob 
and a ring of white lines appeared on 

The white lines show me the 
from the Purnell to any boat 
within i rundce of 40 miles, he said r. 

Betu: Mavbe it would be clearer to 
me if I could go on board the Frank 
Purnell and see for mvself. 

Pere: I wish I could take a trip like 


the glass 


distance 


+} 


His 

Many: What I want to see is Yosem- 
te. The article I liked best in Spotlight 
n America “Ranger, Save That 


Tree’ 
Bern: I'm waiting for the one that 


was 


tells about the Navajos. 

Pere: How do you 
coming? 

Betu: Very elementary, Pete. (draw- 
ing a magazine from her briefcase) 
Junior Scholastic for September 21 tells 
you what to look for. 

As the group goes into a huddle over 
Beth’s magazine, the fifth pupil steps 
forward and addresses the audience. 

Finace: If you have read “Captain 
Finny—Florida Fisherman,” “Freight 
Run” and “Great Lakes Freighter,” you 
will be on the lookout for reports on 
the atomic city of Los Alamos, Grand 
Coulee Dam and a Texas oil field. Turn 
your spotlight on Spotlight on America. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


know what’s 


1. What is the name of the highest 
mountain ranges on earth? (The Hima- 
lavas) 

2. In what year was the Indian pen- 
insula divided into two nations? (1947) 

3. What is the highest ranking offi- 
cial in the Foreign Service of our State 
Department? (Ambassador) 

4. What branch of our Armed Forces 
is preparing to build the most powerful 
radio station in the world? (U. S. Navy) 

5. Iraq and what other country are 
considering uniting? (Syria) , 

6. What is the name of Belgium’s 
only colony? (The Belgian Congo) 

7. What member of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment appoints ambassadors? 
(The President) 

8. A Swedish scientist has invented a 
new kind of what? (X-ray) 
9. Of what continent 

peninsula a part? (Asia) 

10. What forms the largest inland 
body of water in the world? (The Great 
Lakes) 


our 


is the Indian 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: 1-do; 3-mad; 4-Boone 
-as; 8-he; 9-rebel; ll-sir; 12-far; 
7-Ur; 18-up; 19-enmity; 21-stems; 
23-yr 

DOWN: 1-Daniel; 2-odes 
bases; 5-on; 6-mar; 10-bi 
14-routs; 15-hunter; 16-spy 


6-mantis; 
15-halos; 
22-per; 


3-mother 4- 
2-farmer; 13-Al; 
19-espy; 20-I'm. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 17 


1. INDIA: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-c; 5-a; 6-a. 

2. THE GREAT LAKES: b.c.e.f,h 

3. FLASH NEWS: I-c: 2-b:; 3-a; 4-c: 5-a; 
6-d; 7-a 
4 PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1 
e, 2-Iraq 


Mana- 
te 


Answers to How Am | Doing? p. 8 


1. ALONG THE GANGES: a; 
correct 

2. INA HOME IN INDIA: a; c; e; f; hare 
correct 

3. RELIGION IN 
Ganges: cow 

4. WHERE IS IT? a-1 

5. INDIA CHECK-UP 
rect 


d: e; f are 


INDIA Hindu; holy; 
b-2; c-5; d-3; e-4 
2; 4; and 5 are cor- 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 13-T 
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President Truman Is 
A Weather-forecaster 


President Truman recently spent 
a weekend with friends near Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. One morning 
one of his friends pointed to dark 
clouds in the sky. 

“I'm afraid it will rain today,” she 
said. “The weather has been cloudy 
and foggy since last night. Even the 
newspapers predict rain.” 

The President stared at the dark 
clouds. “No,” he said, “today will be 
sunny and clear.” 

The President was right. When his 
friends asked how he was able to pre- 
dict weather so accurately, President 
Truman opened his brief case. He 
pulled out weather maps and reports 
which the U. S. Weather Bureau 
sends him every day. 

“I've been studying weather fore- 
casting as a hobby for the past 34 
years,” he said smiling. 

Reports by weather bureaus are 
made for large areas. Often such re- 
ports are not accurate for one local 
area. 


U.N. Children’s Fund 


Since 1946 the United Nations has 
spent more than $100,000,000 to help 
feed, clothe, and educate needy boys 
and girls of Europe and Asia. 

This money has been collected 
from U. N. member nations in a fund 
named the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF). 
UNICEF has announced that it soon 
plans to spend another $20,000,000 
to help needy children of China, In- 
dia, Japan, Pakistan, and other Asi- 
atic nations. 

The money will be used to supply 
these children with more food, cloth- 
ing, books, and medicine. 

In Europe, UNICEF is helping to 
feed about 1,000,000 Italian children 
every day. It supplies meals to or- 
phaned boys living in Boys’ Towns. 
Italy has eight Boys’ Towns where 
homeless boys live and attend school. 
UNICEF also is supplying meals and 
milk to other Italian children of poor 
families. 


BELGIUM HAS PLAN 
TO DEVELOP CONGO 


Belgium has only one colony—the 
Belgian Congo, in the heart of Africa. 
The Belgian Congo is huge. It is 
about 75 times as big as Belgium. It 
is rich in fertile farm land and raw 
materials. 

Belgium’s colorly produces large 
quantities of copper, diamonds, gold, 
tin, cobalt, tantalum, silver, radium. 
It produces palm-oil, cotton, palm- 
nuts, coffee, cocoa, rubber, copal 
gum, sugar, ivory. 

Congo products have earned much 
money for Belgium. 

But Belgium is planning to de- 
velop its huge colony further. Bel- 
gium believes the Congo can yield 
still more crops and minerals. 


M/DRE SETTLERS NEEDED 

The first thing Belgium will have 
to do is to persuade more Belgians 
to move to the Congo. This will not 
be easy. Europeans have a hard time 
adjusting themselves to the tropical 
climate of the Congo. At present 
there are about 22,000 Belgians liv- 
ing in the Congo. There are about 
10,000,000 Congo natives. The natives 
do not know modern methods of 
farming and mining. 

Belgium would give farm land to 
new settlers in the Congo. It believes 
they will earn a good living on these 
farms. The Belgians in the Congo 
could teach modern farming methods 
to the natives. 

Belgium plans to have the settlers 
open and manage more mines. 

Belgium plans to build more 
homes, schools, hospitals, roads, 
bridges, and factories in the Congo. 
It would supply generators to pro- 
duce more electrical power. 

Belgium is trying to fit its plan into 
President Truman's proposed Point 4 
program to help backward lands. 
(See Junior Scholastic, October 12.) 
Belgium would pay for most of the 
plan but might ask U. S. business- 
men to invest money in the Congo. 

The Belgian Congo supplies the 
U. S. with most of our uranium. 





Science News| 


er 


r 

Wester Ur r 
At left is the zirconium electrode of 
the new lamp. It burns for the same 
amount of time as the seven carbons 
(right) now used in movie projectors. 


New Arc Light 


A new electric arc light, one eighth 
as bright as sunlight, has been devel- 
oped in the laboratories of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. The 
are light is small enough to be car- 
ried on one hand. 

The source of its light is a pool of 
molten*® zirconium metal, smaller in 
The new 
light is about twenty times as bright 
as an ordinary household light with 
a tungsten filament 

The new light will be used in mo- 
tion - 


diameter than a_ pencil 


picture projectors, television 
scene lighting, color photography, 
flood and spot lighting and scien 
tific research 


COOLER BRIGHT LIGHT 
When used in a motion-picture 
projector, the light produces 
sharper and clearer images on the 


new 


screen 

When used in television, the new 
light will make working conditions 
and The 
bright lights now used in television 
and many kinds of photography are 
very hot 


cooler more comfortable 


The new light is almost 
heatless a few inches away from the 
glowing surface of the zirconium. 

Scientists will use the light with 
microscopes. They will be able to 
examine living tissues which would 
be killed by the heat of any other 
lamp of equal brightness 


® Means word is defined on page 9 


New X-ray Discovered 


A Swedish scientist has developed 
an important new kind of X-ray. He 
is Dr. Arne Frantzell of Upsala, Swe- 
den. 

In the usual X-ray picture of a leg, 
for example, the bone shows clearly. 
But the surrounding parts of the 
body are a meaningless blur 

Dr. Frantzell’s X-ray photography 
shows clearly the muscle, fat, veins 
and skin of the leg. as well as the 
bone 

Dr. Frantzell is using his new X- 
ray methods to study the changes 
that take place in the body as it 
grows old. He hopes to find out what 
causes these changes and perhaps a 
way of stopping them. He says: 

“It is not merely a question of 
keeping fit and active or having an 
athletic body. There is something 
more in the advance of age than that 

something which we do not yet un- 
derstand. These photographs may 
help to solve the mystery.” 


The new X-ray will help doctors 
find out more about the human body. 
It will give them a better idea of 
what diseases do to the body. This 
may lead to the discovery of better 
cures 


Dr. Frantzell has spent most of his 
life in X-ray work. After his gradu- 
ation from medical school, he chose 
this field because he was a keen ama- 
teur photographer. His knowledge of 
photography played an important 
part in his discovery of the new kind 


of X-ray 


Most Powerful 
Radio Station 


Our.Navy is preparing to build the 
most powerful radio station in the 
world. The radio station will be used 
to send full weather reports to all 
U. S. Navy ships and bases in the 
Pacific area 

The new station will be built at 
Jim Creek, an area in northwest 
Washington. The radio’s antenna will 
be suspended by towers from one 
mountain top to another. 

Homes, shops, and recreation cen- 
ters also will be built at Jim Creek 
for the men who will work there. 


Mermaids Were 
Only Manatees 


As you know, there are no such 
things as mermaids or mermen. They 
exist only in stories and legends. 

These stories were started many 
years ago by sailors who told of see 
ing creatures in the sea which 
seemed to be half-human and half 
fish. What was it the sailors saw? For 
one thing, they saw manatees, or sea 
cows. 

A manatee likes shallow wate 
where it can find seaweed, turtl 
grass, or other water plants—its only 
foods. When a manatee eats, it 
stands upright among the plants by 
balancing on its tail. It pushes food 
into its mouth with its front legs 
While eating, it usually keeps its 
head above water. 

Sailors, seeing the manatees eat 
ing, thought they were seeing figures 
that were half-human and half-fish 
mermaids and mermen 

Manatees are found off western 
Africa, the West Indies, Central and 
South America, and Florida. Like 
most manatees, the Florida manatee 
is about 12 to 15 feet long and 
weighs up to 2,000 pounds. 

It has a fat, black body, a blunt 
nose, small eyes, paddle-shaped fore 
legs, and a powerful, shovel-like tail 
It snorts loudly by flapping its lips 


Drawing by Rote rt Seibert from Aububon Magazine 


Manatees stand on their tails to eat 


American Museum of Natural Uistory phot 


The manatee is harmless. 
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TRUMAN APPOINTS 
WOMAN AMBASSADOR 


President Truman has appointed a 
woman as the new U. S. ambassador 
to Denmark. She is Mrs. Eugenie 
Anderson of Red Wing, Minnesota. 
If the Senate approves Mrs. Ander- 
son’s appointment, she will be the 
first woman from the U. S. to become 
an ambassador. 

An ambassador 
is the highest 
ranking official in 
the Foreign Serv- 
ice of our State 
Department. The 
U. S. has ambas- 
sadors in more 
than 50 
of the 
Many foreign am- 


nations 


world. bilson ngg 
Mrs. Eugenie 


Anderson 


ED». Cc. 

As ambassador, Mrs. Anderson 
would represent the United States at 
Denmark 
Her job would be to preserve and 


bassadors are sta- 
tioned in Washington 


Copenhagen, capital of 


strengthen the friendship between 
the U. S. and Denmark. She would 
explain our ways of living to the 
that the 
countries can help each other, and 
Denmark to the 


Danes, discuss ways two 


send reports on 
State Department 

Mrs Anderson $0) born in 
Adair, lowa. She finished high school 


was 


as an honor student in two-and-a- 
half years. She worked her way 
through college. 

Mrs. Anderson married after she 
finished college. She has two chil- 
dren, Johanna, 14, and Hans, 12. 

She believes all women can take 
an active part in helping to solve our 
nation’s problems. “A woman should 
do her part in molding a better de- 
mocracy for her children and her fel- 
low citizens,” she said recently. 

For the past few years, Mrs. An- 
derson has made speeches and 
worked for the League of Women 
Voters and other organizations. 


U.N. Security Council 


Yugoslavia, Ecuador, and India 
have been elected to the U. N. Secu- 
rity Council by the General Assem- 
bly. The three nations will take their 
places in the Security Council at the 
end of this year. 

Eleven nations hold seats in the 
Security Council. Five of them are 
permanent members. They are: 
China, France, Great Britain, Russia, 
and the United States. 

The other six members are elected 
for terms of two years. 

Russia opposed the election of Yu- 
goslavia. Russia and Yugoslavia are 
no longer friendly. (See Junior Scho- 
lastic, Sept. 28.) Russia wanted 
Czechoslovakia to be elected. 





SYRIA AND IRAQ CONSIDER UNITING 


The Republic of and the 
Kingdom of Iraq are neighbors in 
the Middle East. Most of the people 
Arabs. They 


speak the same language and believe 


Syria 


in Syria and Iraq are 


in the same religion. 

Last month representatives of both 
countries announced that they were 
discussing a plan to combine Syria 
and Iraq into one single nation. 

Syria and Iraq have wanted to 
torm a single nation for many years. 
both countries believe 
such a union would make Syria and 
Iraq Stronger than they are now. 
Many businessmen of both countries 


Leaders of 


say such a union would help increase 
trade between the two areas. 

Other nations of the Middle East 
such as Israel, Egypt, and Turkey do 
not want Syria and Iraq to unite. 
They say such a union would make 
the new country too powerful. 

Syria is about as large as Illinois 


and has a population of 3,000,000. 
Iraq is about the same size as Illinois 
and New Mexico combined and has 
a population of 4,800,000. 





BLACKS 
a O Mees 











N. ¥. Herald Tribune map 
Three-year-old republic of Syria (1) 
and 28-year-old kingdom of iraq (2) 
are considering becoming one nation. 


Now Use Motorboats 


Eskimos of Greenland are begin- 
ning to use motorboats. The motor- 
boats have been supplied by Den- 
mark. Greenland is Denmark’s only 
colony. 

For hundreds of years, the Eski- 
mos of Greenland have hunted and 
fished in boats called umiaks. An 
umiak, 30 or 40 feet long, is made 
of branches and skins of newly-killed 
seals, walruses, or white whales. The 
skins are stretched on the branches 
and sewn together. As the skins dry, 
they shrink and make a tight water- 
proof body around the branches. 

Greenland Eskimos use their umi- 
aks on long trips. Often a whole fam- 
ily makes the trip. The father of the 
family sits in the stern and steers the 
umiak. The mother and children sit 
at the sides and paddle. The umiak, 
which can hold a heavy load, is 
packed with furs, food supplies, oil 
lamps, blankets, and other family be- 
longings. 

But in bad weather, the heavily 
loaded umiaks cannot travel fast or 
far. The Eskimos may not find food 
such as walruses, seals, whales, cod- 
fish or halibut. Then the family must 
return home. Often in an emergency, 
when the family is very hungry, it 
cuts the skins of the umiak into small 
strips. The’ strips are boiled and 
eaten as stew. 

Motorboats help the Eskimos 
travel faster and find more food. But 
some Eskimos still prefer umiaks. It 
is impossible to eat a motorboat. 


New Endurance Record 


For the second time this year, U. S. 
pilots have set a new record for 
keeping a plane in the air. 

Last spring two U. S. pilots from 
California kept their plane in the air 
for 1,008 hours, or 42 days. But this 
record was broken last month when 
two pilots from Yuma, Arizona, kept 
their plane aloft for 1,124 hours, al- 
most 47 days. 

The two pilots who set the new 
record last month are Woody Jonge- 
ward and Bob Woodhouse. 

While breaking the record, the 
two Arizona pilots flew nearly 90,000 
miles at an average of 75 miles an 
hour. At no time did they fly more 
than 400 miles from Yuma. 








A FILM-STORY based on the 
sound motion picture 
“FARMERS OF INDIA 
(The Middle Ganges Valley).”’ 


Farmers 
of India 


Just what do we mean by 
India”? The word India is often 
used with two different meanings 





GOA\] 
(PORTUGAL) 


CEYLON 


\ Céleaboo 








l. India is a great peninsula Save this map to use with the article on Pakistan in next week's issue. 


which juts from the southern coast 

of Asia. The Himalayas, highest mountain ranges on 
earth, separate this peninsula from the rest of Asia 
We will call this “India” the “Indian peninsula.” 

2. India is a new,nation. In 1947 the Indian peninsula 
vas divided into two nations. The smaller of these two 
nations is Pakistan, where most of the people are Mos 
lems in religion. (See next week's Junior Scholastic 
The larger of the two nations is named India. Most of its 
people are Hindus in religion. When we speak of this 
India,” we will use the term “nation of India.’ 

Let's suppose we're paying a visit to one of the hun 
dreds of thousands of little villages in the nation of 
India. Let’s peep in at the village school. There we'll 
find 14-year-old Chotah Lal. He will guide us around 
the village. He’s talking to you now. Listen! 


Chotah Lal's school. He sits at left, beside window. Notice 
that class contains boys only. They copy letters on slates. 





school like yours? 


H ice Please come in. This is our school. Is our 


We don't have desks or chairs. We sit cross-legged 
on the floor to do our lessons. The teacher stands in the 
middle explaining the letters he has written on the black 
board. We have slates to copy the words. We don’t have 
many books 

Girls usually aren't allowed to attend village schools 
like ours. Many of our people think girls should be 
taught only household duties 

School is closing for the day. While I have been in 
school, my mother and father have put in a long day in 
the fields. Now I must go to help them until sundown 
For us farmers, work is never done at this season of 
the year 

Walk along with me and I will tell you something 
about India 

The Indian peninsula is only about half as large as 
the United States. But many more people live here than 
in your country. The Indian peninsula is the home of 
nearly four hundred million people. That's almost one 
fifth of the population of the world. 

The most crowded part of my country is the vast 
fertile plain of the Ganges River, where I live. Melting 
snow from the Himalaya Mountains and rain from sum 
mer storms mingle to form the water of the Ganges 
River. Over the ages, the river has washed down rich 
soil from the mountains. This soil has become a great 
plain which is over a thousand miles long and two 
hundred miles wide. Three fourths of us in the Indian 
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peninsula are farmers. There are so many of us that we 
must work hard to raise food enough to live on. 

Over there is my father, plowing his field. Do you 
see how narrow the field is? Why, the team of bullocks* 
pulling the old wooden plow hardly has room to turn 
around. Like most farmers, we have several little strips 
of land like this. Some of the land is on the other side 
of the village. 

Father does his autumn plowing as soon as the sum- 
mer crops are gathered. See how mother follows the 
plow, sowing the winter wheat. 

As soon as one crop is harvested, a new one must be 
planted. With our warm climate and deep, rich soil, we 
harvest two crops a year. 

Will you excuse me? I must take my turn guiding the 
plow. Walk along beside me and we will talk about 
farming in my country. 


Crops of Northern India 


In summer, during the rainy season, we can grow 
sugar cane and maize. Maize is something like the corn 
which grows in your country. These crops need rain 
and heat. 

In the autumn we must plant different crops. Some 
grains, such as barley, wheat, and millet, grow well 
during our dry winter months. Our land is too dry to 
raise rice. Some farms closer to the Ganges River grow 
rice. 

Until the rainy season begins again next June, we 
shall have to bring water to the dry fields. My sister 
Krishna is coming from the well now. Look! She is car- 
rying water in a bucket made of leather. Many of us 
farmers water our fields this way, although it is a very 
slow way 

During the winter, even the wells will become dry. 
So we cannot afford to waste even a drop of water. We 
lon't always get enough for our crops. And every kernel 
of grain we can raise is needed for food. There is so 
little food in India that millions of people are always 
hungry. Many people starve to death every year. 


nat 
Jars and pans of copper or brass are 
prized possessions in homes in India. 


You ask why this is so? Ah, there are many reasons. 

There is the dry winter weather. If we only had rain 
all year round, we could grow more food. But alas! The 
rains come only in summer. Some day we will find better 
ways to bring water to our fields in the dry season. In 
some parts of India they have built canals to bring 
water from rivers or springs to the farmlands. That is 
called irrigation. 

There are other reasons why so many of our people 
go hungry. Our population keeps growing very fast. 
Every day there are more and more mouths to feed. 

Our population grows larger, but our farms grow 
smaller. It is our custom to divide the land among all 
the sons of a family. That is one reason why only one 
farmer in seven has enough land to raise sufficient food 
for his family. 

Look across the plain. You will notice that in the 
Ganges Valley there are almost no trees. 

That’s another reason why my country lacks food. 
Can you see why? This is the reason: We have no wood 
for cooking. Coal would cost too much for us poor 
farmers to buy. There is hardly any coal for sale, any- 
way. 

To have fires in our stoves, we must use dried cattle- 
manure for fuel. If we could only plow that manure into 
the soil, instead of: burning it, our fields would be more 
fertile. Then we could grow larger crops. 

For all these reasons, we farmers of India are poor. 
We are too poor to buy modern tools or farm machinery. 
We are so poor that most children never get a chance 
to go to school. Most of the people in my country can- 
not read or write. If more people could read and write, 
it would be easier to teach better ways of farming. 

Well, that is our life. There’s no use complaining. 

The sun has gone down while we have been chatting. 
Mother has already left. Although she has been working 
in the fields all day, she still has work to do at home. 
The bullocks must be rested and fed. She and Grand 
mother will get dinner for us men. 


*® Means word is defined on page 9. 


Beside Ganges River, Chotah Lal and his father ride home from Benares market, 
Camels are much used as beasts of burden in north part of Indian peninsula. 





Among the Hindus of India, thousands of 
“holy men’ spend all their lives in prayer 


You are welcome to come and eat with us 

Can you tell which is our house? Yes, it looks just like 
the rest. This jumble of mud huts with straw roofs is 
about all there is to our village 

Come into the house this way, please. You will squat 
here. It is our custom to serve the men of the family 
first. After serving mv father. my mother serves me. We 


eat with our fingers 


Dinner in India 


What do we have to eat? Our Hindu religion torbids 
us ever to eat beef. We believe that the cow is a sacred* 
animal. In fact, Hindus do not usually eat meat at all! 
Our meals are usually made of rice with fresh vege- 
tables. They are flavored with delicious spices 

Taste these flat, toasted cakes. That is our bread 
Grandmother grinds the grain to make the bread. She 
uses a little stone mill that has been owned by ow 
family for hundreds of years 

We eat only two meals a day, at noon and at night 

I hope you had enough to eat. You must remember 
that we farmer folk cannot afford very big meals. We 
must sell part of our crops to pay the taxes and the rent 
We own only two of the strips of land which we use 
A great landlord in Benares owns the rest. and the rent 
is high. 

We manage to get along. I guess we're luckier than 
most of our neighbors. for we usually have a little 
money to spare 

We need it to buy things we can't grow or make for 
ourselves, such as rice. We eat rice every day. And 


cotton cloth—that is something everyene needs in this 


country. Nearly all our clothing is made from cotton 
cloth. We weave some cloth at home by hand and get 
some at the market. Our country has big cotton mills 

Nearly every week my father makes a trip to market. 
Usually he goes to one of the nearby villages. When he 
has crops to sell, he will take them to the city of 
Benares, which is not far away 

Like many people in northern India, we have a camel 


As in most warm countries, people in the Indian peninsula wear mostly 
cotton clothing. Some cloth is still woven on hand looms in the home. 


We load our wheat on the camel's back for the trip to 
Benares. Our neighbors who don’t own camels have to 
hitch their slow-moving bullocks to a wagon 

Benares is a holy city to all Hindus. At Benares, along 
the banks of the great river, which we call “Mother 
Ganges.” are landing places and steps. They are called 
ghats. Thousands of Hindus are always coming there 
to bathe in the holv waters of Mother Ganges. We be 
lieve that this ceremony helps to purify our souls 

In Benares there are 1,500 temples and shrines of ou 
religion. We Hindus believe in one God. We believe 
that He exists everywhere and may be worshiped in 
many forms. There are many holy monuments and 
statues of men and animals in Benares and everywhere 
in India. We believe each statue represents God in one 
of His many forms. 

Benares is more than a religious center. It is one of 
India’s great business centers, too. Half a million people 
live there. The grain market is near the railroad yards 

With the money from our grain we buy what we need 
-cloth, or perhaps some crockery,* or a piece of leather. 
We never come home without a few presents for the 
family. We usually get some candy for Krishna. 

If we have money enough, we buy a silver bracelet 
or two for Mother or Grandmother. That's the way we 
save money. We don't put our extra money in the bank 
We use it to buy silver ornaments and jewelry for our 
women folk to wear. We can sell these valuable orna 
ments for a good price if we run out of money. 

Sometimes we do run short of money. If our crops 
don't grow well for even a single year, we may starve. 

That is our great problem: how to provide enough 
food for the millions of hungry people who live on the 
Indian peninsula. Can you help us solve that problem? 


“Che Earth and its Loples ; 


Aa 





A APTI 


What have you just learned about India? Take this 
test, score it yourself, and see how you're doing. Per- 
fect score is 100. Then be sure to read the questions 
under the heading “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 


1. ALONG THE GANGES 


Check each of the following phrases which correctly 
describes the Middle Ganges Valley. Five points for 
each correct check mark. Total 20. 


___a. A broad plain 
___—b. Thick forests 
>. Deep snow in winter 
. Rainy summers 
. Fertile soil 
Sugar cane growing in summer, wheat in winter 


My score__._._.. 


il. IN A HOME IN INDIA 


You're Chotah Lal’s guest. Check each of the follow- 
ing phrases which correctly states what you would find 
at Chotah Lal’s home. Score 4 points for each correct 
check mark. Total 20. 


a. Two meals a day 
Many books 
Rice and vegetables for dinner 
Bread from the local grocery store 
Dried manure as fuel for cooking 
Careful use of water 
A tractor and other farm machinery 
Cotton clothing 


\lv score 


Ill. RELIGION IN INDIA 


Fill in the blanks. Each counts 5. Total 20 


These men are followers of the — religion. 
Many ~ men,” like the one at left, spend their 
lives in prayer. The man on the ghat, right, has come 
to bathe in the sacred 
of the 
this religion 


Notice statue 
which is the sacred animal of 


River 


My score 


How Am | Doing? =~ 


PEM 














IV. WHERE IS IT? 


Each number on the map shows the location of one: 
place listed below. Write the correct number in each 
blank. Each counts 5. Total 25. 

_a. Ganges 
—___b. Benares 
c. Himalayas 
—___d. Bay of Bengal 
__e. Arabian Sea 
My score 


V. INDIA CHECK-UP 


Check each true statement. Five points for each cor- 
rect check mark. Total 15. 


___1. In India most boys and girls go to school. 
. Nearly one fifth of the world’s people live in the 
Indian peninsula. 
3. Everybody in India gets enough to eat. 
. Most people in India are farmers 
5. Most farms in India are small. 


My score 


Total score_ 
Answers in Teacher Edition 


To Think and Talk About 


1. Do you think boys and girls of India should attend 
school, even if they're needed at home to help their 
families earn a living? 

2. Is Chotah Lal's farm different from farms you have 
seen near your home? Tell the class some of the dif- 
ferences. 

3. U. S. farmers harvest twice as much wheat from 
each acre of land as farmers in India. U. S. farmers har- 
vest four times as much corn per acre as farmers in 
India. What are some of the reasons for these great 
differences? Can you think of some things that might be 
done to help India raise more food? 

4. The plain of the Ganges River is the most thickly 
populated part of India. How does geography help to 
explain this fact? 

Pages 5-8 comprise a film-story unit based on the sound 
film. “Farmers of India (the Middle Ganges Valley).” 





WORDS TO THE WISE 
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HOW WORDS CHANGE 


quack. What's the first thing you 
think of when you see that word? 
You'll probably answer, “A duck.” 
We often use quack to imitate the 
silly, honking sound made by a duck. 

But haven't you also heard quack 
used to mean a man who pretends to 
be a doctor in order to sell medi- 
cines? He claims they're wonderful 
cures, though actually they are use 
less. But he has a breath-taking sales 
talk, and he makes a great deal of 
noise. 

This is how he got his name 

It all started when people in Hol 
land caught on to the tricks of these 
make-believe doctors. The ~ Dutch 
called kwakzalvers. A zalve 
was a healing ointment, a medicine 
Kwak simply imitated a duck’s silly 
call. So a kwakzalver was a man who 
made a big noise trying to sell his 
medicines 


them 


When we adopted the word we 
kept this same meaning, but we 
translated it to quacksalver. Our 
English word salve (SAV. Pronounce 
a as in at.) is the same as the Dutch 
word zalve 

Finally we shortened quacksalver 
to quack. But it still has the same 
meaning: a fake doctor who sounds 
just like a silly, honking duck 


Double Takes 


On Hallowe'en, wrote Jim to his 
friend, we went around wringing all 
the doorbells in the neighborhood 

John must have put on quite a 
strong-man act! If he was really 
wringing doorbells, he was twisting 
and. squeezing them violently. That's 
what wring means 

John meant to say he was ringing 
bells—touching them so they made 
a ringing sound. John was tripped up 
by a pair of homonyms. 

Homonyms are words which sound 


alike, but have different spellings 
and different meanings. You can’t be 
happy with homonyms unless you 
know the exact meaning of each one. 
You must be sure to spell them cor- 
rectly when you're writing. 

Can you define these homonyms 
and use each one in a sentence? 


tair 
sum 
through 
steal 
knew 


fare 
some 
threw 
steel 
new 


Check your definitions with the 
dictionary. Then write these words 
and their meanings in your notebook 

Add to this list of words whenever 
you discover a new pair of homo- 
nyms. Always check your definitions 
with the dictionary. Don’t let these 
doubles take you for a ride. 


STARRED * WORDS 


Words storred® in this issue ore defined here 


bulk freighter. A ship which trans- 
ports a large load of some product 

bullock. (BOOL-uhk. Pronounce oo 
as in foot.) Noun. An ox or steer 

crockery (CROCK-er-ih. Pronounce o 
as in not.) Noun. A collection of pottery 
bowls, vases, and dishes. 

hold. Noun. The inside of a ship, be- 
neath the lower deck, where freight is 
stored 

molten (MOHL-tuhn). Adjective 
meaning melted; used to describe metal 
which has been melted by heat. 

moor (Rhymes with poor.) Verb. To 
tie up a ship in one place by fastening 
it with strong ropes and anchors 

sacred (SAY-krehd). Adjective used to 
describe an object or idea which is con 
sidered holy by a religious group. 

winch. Noun. A cranking machine 
with a handle; used for pulling or haul- 
ing an object attached to a rope which 
winds onto the winch as the handle is 
turned 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Benares (beh-NAH-rehz) 
Ganges (GAN-jeez; a as in at.) 
ghat (GAWT) 
Himalaya (hih-MAH-luh-yuh or him- 

uh-LAY-yuh) 

Hindu (HIN-doo; 00 as in food.) 
manatee (man-uh-TEE; a as in at.) 
umiaks (OO-mih-aks) 
zirconium (zer-KOH-nih-uhm) 


Junior Writers 


Send contributions to: Junior Writers 
Editor, Junior Scholastic, 7 East 12 St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Baby-Sitting 

The chief occupation of many teen- 
age girls is one known as baby-sitting. 

Your evening has a lovely beginning. 
As Mr. and Mrs. prepare to leave, they 
tell you that there is root beer in the 
refrigerator and chocolate cake on the 
kitchen table. And, oh yes, if Jimmy 
happens to wake up, his bottle musf be 
warmed in the little pan on the stove. 

“Good night, dear, and I don’t think 
Jimmy will give you any trouble.” 

The door quietly closes and you pre- 
pare to do your homework. 

Then—is it your imagination or is 
Jimmy really crying? You quietly run 
up the stairs. No. False alarm. 

Homework done, you decide to sam 
ple the chocolate cake. But now you are 
sure the baby is crying. After you walk 
the little man for a while, he falls again 
into dreamland. Exhausted, you go 
downstairs to enjoy the cake and root 
beer. Halfway through this much needed 
refreshments, another loud cry begins. 

Not again! But yes—and of course you 
cannot shirk your duty. This time you 
scoop the little bundle up and bring him 
down to his bottle. You switch on the 
light under the pan. 

Jimmy cries and cries until you finally 
decide the milk is warm enough. But 
now he has dropped off to sleep in youn 
arms. It is then that you are appreciative 
of other professions which will be open 
to you after your schooling is completed 

By now the milk is cold again and- 
you guessed it—Jimmy is wide awake, 
looking at you through tear-filled eyes 
When you've diapered, fed, rediapered, 
and refed your charge, you slip him into 
his crib. 

Downstairs, shoes off and curled up 
on the divan, you're in the midst of an 
exciting mystery when a noise is heard 
outside the door. Hurrying to it, you 
open the barrier between you and the 
outside world to admit—a dog, the for- 
gotten member of the family. 

He immediately settles himself ‘on 
your comfortable spot on the divan. You 
slump into a chair where you fall asleep 
until the mistress of the house taps you 
on the shoulder. Mrs. is saying, “Thank 
you,” and that she knows Jimmy couldn't 
have been any trouble. 

You agree hastily and, pocketing your 
wages, run down the block to your com- 
fortable bed, to dream of spending you 
earnings. 

Carole Grele, Grade 8 


Maple Street School, Seymour, Conn 
Teacher, Alice G. Condon 





The Frank Purnell passes through Sabin Lock in the Soo Canals. 


Photo by Elmer Eckroad 


reat Lakes Freighter 


S THE midnight fog began to lift 

over Lake Erie, the Frank Pur- 
nell, an iron ore boat, nosed out of 
her dock at Cleveland, Ohio. Her fog 
horn blared across the gray waters. 

High in the dark pilot house over 
her bow, I stood next to the Purnell’s 
skipper, Captain Byron Stewart of 
Marine City, Michigan. He peered 
into the night, directing our course. 
Soon he rang the engine room for 
half speed ahead. The Purnell moved 
ilong faster 

“Steer 45 degrees,” 
art commanded his wheelsman 

‘Steer 45 degrees 
Wheelsman Dale 
luth, Minnesota 


ways rept ats all commands to show 


Captain Stew- 


answered 
Robillard of Du- 


| he W he elsman al- 


he has heard and understood them. 

The Purnell pressed forward into 
the restless waters. She was making 
a three-day, $35-mile trip to Supe- 
Wisconsin. There she would be 
loaded with 15,000 tons of iron ore, 
the 
steel 


rior 
raw material used in making 
Then return to 
Cleveland where the iron ore would 
rail to 


she would 
be unloaded and moved by 
giant steel mills 

Every year about 285 bulk freight- 
ers® such as the Purnell travel on the 
Great Lakes—Huron, Ontario, Mich- 
igan, Erie, and Superior. As a group, 


By TONY SIMON 


Special Writer for Junior Scholastic 


these lakes are the world’s largest in- 
land body of water. 

Many Great Lakes sailors call the 
lakes and bulk freighters their 
homes. That’s because the initial let- 
ters of the lakes, as listed in first col- 
umn, spell the word homes. 

The bulk freighters carry iron ore, 
wheat, and other grains to eastern 
Lake ports, and bring back coal to 
western Lake ports. Many other 
smaller vessels carry such freight as 
petroleum, lumber, building stone, 
automobiles, limestone, cement, and 
sand across the lakes. 


HOW RADAR WORKS 


The Purnell’s fog horn echoed 
across Lake Erie as she ploughed 
on, her bow churning the murky wa- 
ters. Captain Stewart rang the en- 
gine room for full speed ahead. 

“Steady, there,” he ordered. This 
was an order to hold the same 
course. 

“Steady, there, 
wheelsman. 

Captain Stewart walked to the ra- 
dar indicator, a large, box-like stand 
near the center window of the pilot 
house. 


” 


repeated the 


* Means word is defined on page 9. 


“There’s a ship directly a mile 
ahead of-us,” he said. 

I looked over his shoulder and saw 
a round black glass. A thin, pale-blue 
line of light swept around the glass 
like a swinging compass needle. As 
the pale-blue line moved, occasional 
small green dots appeared on the 
glass for a second, then faded out. 

“Those green dots represent ships 
within 40 miles of the Purnell,” Cap- 
tain Stewart said. “The center of the 
glass represents the Purnell.” 

He turned a knob and a ring of 
white lines appeared on the glass. 

“The white lines show me the dis- 
tance from the Purnell to any boat 
within range of 40 miles,” he said 
“Radar shows me the distance and 
location of boats and the shoreline 
that I can’t see at night or in fog.” 

Strong, glaring sunlight bright 
ened Lake Erie the next morning 
The day passed quickly for me as | 
toured the 621-foot boat from stem 
to stern with Chief Engineer Aubrey 
C. Daniels of Port Huron, Michigan. 

Like all iron ore boats, the Purnell 
is long and narrow. Across her deck, 
which is painted a dull reddish- 
brown, are 18 hatches, or steel cov- 
ers. The iron ore load is dropped 
through the hatch openings into the 
huge cargo hold* below. 





The Purnell has a crew of 33 who 
work in three shifts. A third of the 
crew is on duty for each eight hours. 

I spoke to all the men, visited their 
bunks, and watched them at work. 
The officers were directing and 
charting our course. The men were 
standing lookout, firing the boilers, 
checking equipment, oiling the en- 
gines, swabbing the decks, or pre- 
paring our meals. 

During the second day of the trip, 
on Lake Huron, the Purnell reduced 
her speed. I asked First Mate Lee 
Ira Peters, of East Randolph, N. Y., 
why we were slowing down. 


THROUGH THE LOCKS 

“We're approaching the Soo Ca- 
nals,” he answered. “We have to wait 
our turn to pass through.” 

The Soo Canals, also called the 
Sault Sainte Marie Canals, are on the 
St. Mary’s River which connects 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron. 

Lake Superior is higher than Lake 
Huron. Water from Lake Superior 
flows into the St. Mary's River and 
drops about 20 feet over the St. 
Mary’s Rapids. Then the water con- 
tinues down the river into Lake 
Huron. 

The Soo Canals were built so that 
boats could get by the St. Mary’s 
Rapids. The canals have five locks 
through which boats pass. One lock 
belongs to Canada and is on the 
north side of the St. Mary’s River. 
Four locks, on the south side of the 
river, belong to the U. S. A lock is 
part of a canal with two sets of gates. 

Soon the Purnell neared one of the 
locks, the Sabin. The water in the 
Sabin lock was level with the water 
in Lake Huron. The lock’s lower 
gates, nearest the Purnell’s bow, 
were opened. The Purnell entered 
the Sabin Lock, and the lower gates 
were closed. 

From the pilot house, I could see 
the upper gates of the Sabin lock. 
The water behind these gates was 
higher than the water in the lock. 


fr. 


Chief Engineer Aubrey Daniels (left) 


As we waited, small doors were 
opened in the upper gates and water 
flowed into the lock. Slowly the wa- 
ter rose in the lock. As the water 
rose, the Purnell also rose. Soon the 
water in the lock was at the same 
level as the water beyond the upper 
gates, and much higher than the wa- 
ter beyond the lower gates. 

Then the upper gates were 
opened, The Purnell continued up 
the St. Mary’s River to Lake Supe- 
rior. She had “climbed” the rapids. 
As we glided along, other boats from 
Lake Superior passed us on their 
way to “climb down” the rapids to 
Lake Huron. ° 

Near the end of the third day, 
members of the crew began to pre- 
pare for our arrival at Superior, Wis- 
consin. On deck, I spoke to Watch- 
man Harry Nugent of Fair Haven, 
Michigan, as he coiled a heaving 
line. 


READY FOR THE ORE 


“A heaving line is used to help 
moor*® a boat,” he said. “The line is 
tied to a cable and thrown on the 
dock. Then the cable is tied to a 
winch.* We moor the Purnell with 
four cables.” 

When the Purnell neared Superior, 
another watchman began to remove 
all clamps on the hatch covers. 

“We don't waste any time,” ke ex- 
plained to me. “Before the Purnell is 
made fast at the dock, we have the 
hatch covers off. Then the iron ore 
can be dropped into the cargo hold 
immediately.” 

A few minutes later, Wheelsman 
Robillard came on deck. He trotted 
to the stern of the Purnell and began 
to operate the “iron deckhand,” a 
machine which moves along the deck 
and lifts the heavy hatch covers. The 
covers are laid on deck between each 
hatch opening. 

Soon all 18 hatch covers were re- 
moved. The huge cargo hold, about 
25 feet deep, stretched below the 
length of the main deck. Off our bow 


L 


Watchman Nugent 


with Captain Byron Stewart (right). 
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: Spotlight on America 


loomed a huge loading dock. A long 
line of Great Northern freight trains 
waited above the dock to feed the 
Purnell 15,000 tons of iron ore. 

The Purnell inched along the dock 
slowly. A deckhand walked to the 
landing boom, a pole with a small 
seat and rope attached to it. From 
this, the deckhand was lowered to 
the dock. Other deckhands threw ca- 
bles to him. Quickly, he moored the 
Purnell. 

As soon as the Purnell was made 
fast, long chutes from the dock were 
lowered to the hatch openings. Sud- 
denly, streams of iron ore rolled 
down the chutes and banged into the 
hold. The hold began to fill with tons 
of brown, red, yellow, and black 
iron ore. 

“Most of this iron ore comes from 
the Mesabi Range,” Captain Stewart 
said, as we watched the loading 
from the Texas deck behind the pilot 
house. “The Mesabi Range, in north- 
ern Minnesota, supplies about two 
thirds of our nation’s iron ore.” 


OFF AGAIN 


The Captain looked at his watch. 

“The Purnell will be loaded in 
about four hours,” he said. “Then 
she'll be on her way to carry the iron 
ore back to the giant steel mills in 
the east.” 

I told the captain how much I had 
enjoyed the trip, and that I was on 
my way to Hibbing, Minnesota, to 
visit the Mesabi Range. Then I 
climbed down a ladder to the dock 
and waved goodbye to Captain 
Stewart and the crew. The iron ore 
thundered in the chutes over me. 

Later that evening, a small tug- 
boat turned the Purnell around. 
Then the heavy ore boat set off for 
Cleveland, her aft stack smoking in a 
stiff breeze. 


“= | 

Photos by Tony Simon 
Second Mate Bancroft takes a read- 
ing on the sun as a compass check. 
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Industrial Arts Awards Winners 


Students in the 7th and Sth grades who won cash and merchandise 
prizes and Certificates of Merit in the 1949 Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards are announced in this issue of Junior Scholastic. Their shop 
work and drawings were displayed at the Chicago Museum of Science 
and Industry from August 21 through October 15. They won national 
recognition for the excellence of their regular school work 


M1—Wrought Copper and Brass 

ist, Robert Roslyn (N. Y Hig 
School 

2nd, Don Bowman, McKinley 
School, Dayton, O 

3rd, Thomas Zeidler, Peckham Jr HS 
waukee, Wis 

Honorable Mentions 


Carl Treiber, Roslyn (N. Y.) High School 
Ted Lindmar, Joseph A. Vanco, and An- 
drew Olenik, Jr. H. S., Linden, N. J.; Bob 
Dunham, McKinley Occupational School 
Dayton, O.; and Jessie Johnson, Somer 
Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Graves 
Occupational 


Mil- 


M2—Wrought Aluminum 

Ist, John Haws McKinies Occ 
School, Dayton, O 

2nd, Benjamin Gurewitz 
School 

ird, Egon Engel 


ipational 


Rufus King Public 
N. ¥ 

PS. 81, Brooklyn. N.Y 

Honorable Mentions 


Larry Campbell, Joe Lehman, Don B 

inley Occupational School, Dayton 
O.; George Fuchs and William Isenberg 
PS. 81, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Michael Miller 
P.S. 154, Flushing. N.Y 


W2—Furniture Making 
Ist, Kenneth Smit 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Humboit Park Schoo! 


2nd, Maurice Mage, Teachers 
H_ §S., Fitchburg, Mass 

3rd, Fritz Wentzek, Grover Cleveland School, 
lizabeth, N. J 

4th, George Janis. 
York, N.Y 

5th, Carlos Cancel, Junior High 243 
York, N.Y 

6th, Frank Eierstock, Cobleskill (N. Y.) Cen- 
tral School 


College Jr 


Junior High 243, New 


New 


Honorable Mentions 

Charles Swick, Michael Knier, Lafayette 
School, Elizabeth, N. J.; Teddy Bryztwa 
George Koon, Richard Burnham, Roscoe 
(N. Y.) Central; Bill Ginnel, Barbour 
Scnool, Detroit, Mich 


D!—Working Drawings 

lst, Harold Hardy, Capitol Hill Jr 
homa City, Okla 

2nd, Perry dePinho, Junior High No. 5, Eliza- 
beth, N. J 

3rd, Billy Gilcrease, Capito! Hill Jr 
Oklahoma City. Okla 


H. S., Okla- 


H. S., 


Honorable Mentions 

Richard York, Larry Karp, George Washing- 
ton School, Elizabeth, N. J.; John Erick- 
sen, Dixie Carter, Sherman Jr. H. S 
Hutchinson, Kan.; Lee Murray, Rodney 
Jones, Liberty Jr. H. S., Hutchinson, Kan 


P11—Plastics 

lst, Frank Constantino, Roosevelt Jr. H. S 
Amsterdain, N 

2nd, Salvatore Parillo, Roosevelt Jr 
Amsterdam, 

3rd, Dick Ewald, Michigan School for the 
Deaf, Flint, Michigan 

Honorable Mention: 

Anthony Genova, Grover Cleveland Jr. H.S 
Elizabeth, N. J 


SPONSORS 


Scholastic Magazines sponsored the 
Copper and Brass Classification and the 
Plastics Division, and presented the 
following prizes: Ist, $25; 2nd, $15; 
3rd, $10; six honorable mentions. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., sponsored the Aluminum 
Classifications and awarded the follow- 
ing prizes: Ist, $50; 2nd, $25; 3rd, 
$10; six honorable mentions. 

Delta Manufacturing Division, Rock- 
well Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., spon- 
sored the Wood Division and presented 
the following prizes: Ist, Delta-Mil- 
waukee lathe; 2nd, Delta-Milwaukee 
circular saw; 3rd, Delta-Milwaukee 
scroll saw; 4th, Sth, and 6th, Delta- 
Milwaukee buffer and grinding head; 
six honorable mentions. 

American Technical Society, Chicago, 
Ill., sponsored the Drawing Division. 
and presented the following prizes: Ist. 
$30; 2nd, $20; 3rd, $10; six honorable 
mentions. 

The Higgins Ink Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 
N. Y., and Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass.. presented supple- 
mentary awards in the Drawing Division. 


H.S 





Just Looking 
Are you looking for something? 
‘Yes, I lost a nickel 
“Did 


Bill 
Will 
Bill 
\ ard?’ 
Will: “No 


the | ght is be 


you lose it here in the 


Apple vs. Onion 
Joe An apple a day 


doctor 


will kee} the 
wal 
Pete That's nothing 


vill ke ep them all away 
F ‘ I 


4 
An onion a day 


Helpful Children 
Father What have 
done to help Mother?” 
Bobby; “1 washed the dishes.” 
Joan: “I wiped them.’ 
Mary: “I picked up the pieces!” 
Rile Norme s “ Kans 


you 


Cod Liver Oil 


Mother: “What do you want to take 
your cod liver oil with today, Junior?” 
Junior: “With a fork.” 


an P jie ma & 


Latest Style 
John Say 
vou're wearing.” 
Jack: “Isn't it, though? | got it from 
a mail order ¢ italogue = 
John “You 
itr 


lack 


that’s an unusual tie 


mean vou sent awav for 


No, LT just cut it out and pasted 


Not Worth It 
Teacher: “Tell me something vou did 
that was energy-wasting.” 
Joe: “I told a hair-raising story to a 


bald-headed man.” 


t HKoosete 


Clever 


Mrs. Brown: “My boy is six years old 
ind he can spell his name.’ 

\irs. Jones: “My boy is six, too, and 
he can spell his name forward and back- 
WwW irds 

Mrs. Brown: “What is his name? 

Mrs. Jones: “Otto.” 


(ie Low Ross Baneroft Seho 


Theatre 


Director: “Have you ever had any 
stage experience?” 

Would-be Actor: “Well, | had my leg 
in a cast once.” 


Flaine Duphine Sheparid.on Schoo Middlebury ona 


Keeping Awake 


Tim: “I work in the opera evenings 
and carry a spear in the last act.” 

Nancy: “But how do you keep awake 
that late?” 

Tim: “The fellow 


a spear, too.” 
at MePa 


behind me carries 


Hold Tight! 
Bill: “Why did the boy 
the bed?” 


John: “So he could catch some sleep.” 
Ma ¢ DeRlnk Ales 1 Grundy 1, Haledon N. J 


run around 


Ordeal 


He had never had such a tough time 
in his life. First he got pyorrhea, fol- 
lowed by appendicitis. Just as he was 
recovering from these he got pneumo- 
nia, followed by pulmonary phthisic, 
followed by arteriosclerosis. All in all, 
he never knew how he pulled through 
and could still stand. It was the hardest 


spelling match he had ever been in. 


Sallie Lee Jarrell, Mayo School, Paris, Il 


Joke of the Week 


Joe: “1 want some green paint.” 
Jim: “Pale?” 

Joe: “No, a small can will be enough.” 
Rove Scott, John L. Kinsey Sehoc Philadelphia. Ps 





Right This Way 


If two couples bump into each other 
on the dance floor, both the boys 
and girls apologize 

The boys should do the apologizing. 
If one couple is clearly at fault, then 
that boy should apologize to the other 
couple and to his own partner. If the 
accident was the result of a general 
mix-up, both boys should apologize. 


Who should go through a door first, 
a boy or a an Who opens the door? 

In general, the boy opens the door 
and the girl goes through first. Girls 
should go before boys, ladies before 
men, older people before younger peo- 
le 


ple. 

Occasionally it is better to break this 
rule. For example, if the door is hard 
to push open, the boy should say, “Ex- 
cuse me,” go first, and hold the door 
open for the girl. 


If a friend invites me to her house for 
dinner, should I offer to help the family 
wash the dishes? 

Yes, you should—unless there is a 
maid who takes care of that. If there is 
no maid, it is polite to help clear the 
table and clean up without even asking 
if you should. 

Whenever you're a guest for dinner 
or for the weekend, you should help 
with the chores. If you're spending the 
weekend, be sure to make your bed and 
tidy up the room. 


Peggy Tarshis of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning Junior High School 115, New 
York City, N. Y., asks this question: 


If a boy wants to ask a girl for a date, 
is it all right for him to ask her when 
she’s with another girl? 

It would be better for him to wait 
until the girl he wants to date is alone. 
If he doesn’t have a chance to speak 
to her alone, he might telephone her. 

If he asks her while she’s with her 
friend, he may embarrass the friend or 
make her feel left out. 
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Take a Tria means 
lake a Saving! 


When you go 
Greyhound — 


... 4nd with lowest Fares go Relaxed Riding, Scenic Enjoyment 
Controlled Warmth for Crisp Fall Days 





This is Take-a-Trip Time all over 
America—time to answer the call of 
open highways, of gaily-painted leaves 
and drifting wood smoke! Greyhound 
alone can give you supreme enjoyment 
of Fall and Winter Trips—not only be- 
cause it follows these pleasant high- 
ways, but because it costs far less per 
mile than any other kind of travel. 

It’s more fun to go Greyhound when 
you travel — whether it’s to cheer for 
your favorite football squad ... to make 
holiday visits with relatives and friends 
... to enjoy shopping or entertainment 
in the big city. 

Plan now to enjoy a gay weekend or 
happy holiday. And especially if it’s sav- 
ings you're after, take a Greyhound! 


on Friendly Visits — 
Holiday Travel 


on Sports Travel — 
Hunting Excursions 


Covel 


A LOT MORE TRAVEL 
for A LOT LESS MONEY! 


; ; LO Eo re 
on Winter Vacations— IPN 


Expense-Paid Tours 


GREYHOUND 
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Leo the Lion 


UNNY game this football. The glory 
F divided Who does all 
the dirty work? The ight? 
And who gets all the glorv? The 

Sure, b 
deserve every headline thes g 
like Doak Walker and Charle\ 
But for every Walker and J 


re at least ten so-called 


is so unfairly 
linemen I 


{ 


there are a lot I ul 


istice there 
stars who are 
not really stars at all ippen 
to be lucky enough t ’ vehind 
i great line 

The truth of the matter is thi earl 


invone with two good legs and 


| it nice 
turn of speed can carry a football to 
far-away places- is long as he has some 
man-mountain linemen clearing the way 
for him 


This 


locking 


business of clearing the way 
ind opening holes—plus the 
job of tackling, is the toughest part of 
football. It’s a tall order and it takes a 
tall (and broad) guy to fill it 

Which brings us to the greatest line 
football—Leo Joseph 


nan in ¢ ollege 


Wanted for murder of opposing linemen: 
Leo Nomellini, U. of Minnesota. Age 25, 
6 ft. 2 in., 250 Ibs. When last seen, was 
sitting on a Michigan ball-carrier 


ii, All-American tackle 
rsity of Minnesota 
a coach's dream. First of all 
he is built like a bull moose 
6 feet. 2 in ind weighing 250 
wounds. Secondly, he can 


em down like 


1 
trom the 


Leo » 
st nding 


pick em up 


i ured rabbit 


t 
ind lay 
Despite his 250 pounds he*is the fastest 
lineman on the Minnesota squad 

Put all that weight and speed to- 
gether and vou have the most murder- 
ous charge in football. That’s why Coach 
Bernie Bierman keeps Leo in the game 
all the time. 

You know about the modern 
platoon system, in which one unit of 11 


two 


men is used on offense and another unit 
of 11 men on defense. Well, at Minne- 
sota, Nomellini plays in both platoons 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Each meal you eat 
Seems more complete 
When you add bread— 
Rye, white,” oF wheat. 





That's the truth, Ruth. Bread supplies calories for energy and 
vitamins and minerals for growth. Whole grain. breads 
are best. (*If you eat white bread, be sure it’s ‘“enriched.’’) 


He plays tackle on offense and guard on 
defense ind does 
at both 

It was Leo the Lion who sparked the 
Minnesota line held 


Michigan to 22 vards gain rushing last 


a bone-crunching job 


which unbeaten 
season. And it was Leo who scored the 
first Gopher touchdown by falling on a 
fumble in the end zone 

What makes Leo's feats all the more 
astonishing is the fact that he never 
plaved high school football 
born on 


Leo was 
Italy 
came to Chicago with his family as a 
boy. He entered Crane Tech High, but 
didn't go out for the Mama 
Nomellini was running a restaurant and 
order cook 

After graduating from Crane Tech in 
1942, Leo joined the Marine Corps. It 
at Cherry Point Training Camp 
that Leo took up football. He was dis 
covered by Bill Hopp, an ex-Minnesota 
coaching the Point 
It was Bill who steered Leo to 
Minnesota after the war 

Husky 
is a freshman, and became the regula 
guard after the first play of the opening 
when the veteran Chuck Dellago 
suffered a broken leg 


a mountain top in and 


team 


needed him as a short 


was 


player Cherry 


eleven 


Leo went out for the varsits 


game 
Leo was fine as a freshman, unusualh 
good as a sophomore, great as a junior 
last vear (he All-American 
this season 
line coach, Dr 
feels that Leo still hasn't 
reach d his peak! 
When Nomellini 
up and down football fields, he may be 
found playing a 


made every 
team ind is 
Yet the 


George Hanser 


sensational 
\linnesota 


isn't steam-rolling 


neat boogie-woogi« 
piano, building model airplanes, o1 
wolfing huge quantities of fried chicken 
Leo is also the Gopher’s best shot-putter 


ind heavyweight wrestler 





SPORT SHOTS 


e Since all the juiciest adjectives have 
already been splashed on the Yankees, 
I won't bother pouring on any more. 
But I would like to mention two inci- 
dents which showed up the real spirit 
of the club. 

Before the last Yankee-Red Sox game 
to decide the pennant, Manager Stengel 
approached catcher Charley Silvera, 
who had been out with an_ injury. 


“Charley,” he said, “can I count on you | 


to catch a few innings today?” 
Silvera thought for a while. “I could 
make a stab at it, Case,” he said, “but 


I won't. I don’t want to hurt the team’s | 


chances.” 


e The second incident occurred in the | 
last inning of that game. Bobby Doerr | 
smashed a triple over Joe DiMaggio’s | 
head. Joe, after returning the ball to | 
the infield, suddenly came trotting in— | 


| The fancy skater 


taking himself out of the game! 

“My legs cramped up,” he explained, 
“and I wasn’t going to stay out there 
and maybe lose the game. I should have 
taken myself out sooner.” 

The moral is this: Don’t play the hero 
when it is silly to do so. If you are hurt 


or tired, tell the coach to take you out. | 
You will be benefiting both yourself and | 


the team. A good fresh sub can always 
do more good than a pooped or hurt 
first-stringer. If 
can take himself out, so can you. 

e Bruce Barton, of Oshkosh (Wis.) 
High, wants to know why I picked Yogi 


Berra as my All-Star catcher, with a fel- | 


low like Roy Campanella around. At the 
time I picked my team, Yogi was out- 
hitting Roy by nearly 30 points. Cam- 
panella closed with a rush and wound 


up hitting .287 to Berra’s .277. Since 


Roy hits just as long a ball as Yogi and | 


is five times a better defensive catcher, 
you must rate him over the Yog’. 


e How are you ever going to explain | 


the 1949 American League race to your 
children 10 or 15 years from now? The 
Yankees had a hospital list longer than 
a gorilla’s arm, no regular who hit over 
300, and just one pitcher who reached 
the 20-game victory class. 

The Red Sox, on the other hand, 
boasted five .300 hitters, two of the 
league’s five leading batters, the two 
leaders in runs-batted-in and home runs, 
and the two most winning-est pitchers 
(Parnell, 25 games; Kinder, 23 games). 

You'd have to say that the Red Sox just 
haven't got that certain something—that 
spark—that spells the difference between 


a good club and a great one. Or it may | 


simply be that the Sox are over-rated. 
While they can hardly be beaten in 
their home lot, they are soft pickings on 
the road. They couldn’t win half of their 
traveling games last season—which a 
champion club must do. 

—HeErMaN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


a guy like DiMaggio | 
} 


ve 4 yam ad 


the aviator 


and You 


all have a common need! 





It’s the need for body fuel. 

Every minute of every day —no 
matter what you do—you burn up 
energy. So you must keep replac- 
ing it. 

And bread—on a cost basis, as 
you can see in the chart below —is 
the best body fuel you can eat! 

Penny for penny, enriched bread 
—the kind a baker bakes—gives 
you more energy than any other 


food you eat at every meal. It gives 
you more protein, more iron, and 
more thiamine, too. 

Cakes, pies, doughnuts, and 
sweet rolls are also wonderful 
sources of energy. 

That’s why you need something 
that a baker makes to make each 
meal complete! 


The Bakers of America 


Bread is your best Body Fuel 


This chart shows 
how far you can 
run, using the en- 
ergy supplied by 
10c worth of some 
common foods. It 
is based on statis- 
tics provided by 
the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


POTATOES 
BUTTER 
MILK 
CORN 
SALMON 
EGGS 





Chocolate or Vanilla? 

“Make up your mind, 
please! We’re busy today,” 
the fountain clerk yells. It’s a 
pleasant decision you have to 
make. They’re both good, but 
you can’t eat both. 

Deciding which T-A-B 
CLUB books you'll get this 
month is easier. They’re all 
good and you don’t have to 
limit yourself to one. 

And, after you’ve read 
them—unlike eating a soda 

the fun isn’t over. You can 
swap them with your friends 
for more good reading. Then 
you add them to your gay, 
colorful bookshelf in your 
room to be admired by your 
visitors. 

If you are thinking, “I like 
football — but cowboys and 
ranch life sound good, too— 
and I’ve always wanted to 
know more about nurses and 
doctors,’”’—don’t worry about 


2. FIGHTING COACH Jackson Scholz 


November 1949 Books for Junior T-A-B Clubbers 


1. SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE 
Helen Dore Boylston 


Sue’s career was launched on a wave of laughter. But the 
life of a student nurse wasn’t all chuckles for Sue and her 
pals. Bit by bit the girls began to learn the meaning of the 
nurses’ creed. “The patient first at any cost!” How well Sue 
learned it was proved the terrible night she risked her own 
life to save two others. c 


mm the moment Brick Haley arrived to coach the Midvale 
team he was faced with trouble—a stubborn assistant, a 
crooked trustee, and a star who refused to do his best. 
Haley knew that his job depended on his team; the Badgers 
had to beat the Gophers. It wasn’t going to be an easy fight. 


Haley's own superb sportsmanship helped him win. 





wh ae SE oe 


Cae mt us 





3. HOME RANCH Will James 


The tang of Western air is in this book—“real honest-to- 
goodness cowboy life.” There is continuous excitement in 
the everyday happenings in the lives of the cowboys and 
the range folks. These aren't people who lived long ago— 
they live today on our rugged, open land, work mighty hard 
and find challenge, fun and thrills 365 days every year. 


4. WESTERN ROUNDUP Arnold Hano, Ed. 


oundup time! And, here is just about the wildest, buck- 


ing-est bunch of horseflesh you've ever laid lariat on. Here 
is all the action of the gun-shooting West. This roundup of 
uitlaws and heroes, of stampeding cattle, and flying horses, 


making a choice. With T-A-B_ is written by our best Western writers—Mark Twain, 
CLUB books vou ean enjoy O. Henry, MacKinlay Kantor, Max Brand, Luke Shorr, 
them all! , v"* Ernest Haycox, Peter Dawson, Gene Rhodes 

Check one, two, or all if 
you wish on the coupon at 
right. Each book costs no 


Teen Age Book Club November Titles 





more than the price of a good 1. SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE 
soda and in January you get 2. FIGHTING COACH 
a free book dividend for every —_——— 


four you've purchased. 3. HOME RANCH 








—\ 4. WESTERN ROUNDUP 





Check titles wanted above. Then hand in 
with 25C for each book ordered. 


NAME ‘ aT 
*® Do not mail this to New York. It is to be kept by your T-A-B CLUB 


secretary. 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive oa 
Shutterbug button. 


CANOPY OVER PLYMOUTH ROCK. 
By Barbara Wheeler, The School Street 
School, West Brookfield, Massachusetts. 


“a 


PROWLING BEAR. Photo taken by e 
Twomey of Oneida (New York) Jr. H. S. 


KILTED DRUMMERS. By Richard Coutts, 
Colerain School, Birmingham, Michigan. 


- 


! 
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ear eee 


Citizenship Quiz & 


ecacacacacacacacacecacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1. IN INDIA 


Underline the correct ehding to each 
of the following statements. Score 5 
points for each. Total, 30. 

The Dominion of India lies on 
a. an island. 

b. a peninsula. 

c. a huge mountain plateau. 

2. India is separated from the rest of 
Asia by 

a. the Arabian Sea 
b. the Ganges Vallev. 
c. the Himalava Mountain ranges. 

3. The great river of India is the 

a. Ganges. 
b. St. Lawrence. 
ce. Yangtze. 

4. Hindus bathe 

nares in order to 
a. cool off from the heat. 
b. their bodies. 
c. help purify their souls. 


at Be- 


in this river 


cleanse 


The most thickly populated part 
of India is the 

a. Ganges plain. 

b.* southern coastal area. 

c. mountainous area of the north. 

The population of India 

a. is growing steadily. 

b. is decreasing steadily. 

c. stays about the same. 


My score 


2. THE GREAT LAKES 


Check five of the lakes listed below 
which make up the Great Lakes. Score 
5 points for each. Total, 25. 

_a. Lake Victoria__e. Lake Huron 

. Lake Erie f. Lake Ontario 
Lake __g. Great Salt 
Michigan Lake 

__d. Lake Onega ._h. Lake Superior 


My score___ 


3. FLASH NEWS 


Imagine that you are a news reporter 
calling in flash news to vour editor. 
Check the correct ending to each of 
the following statements. Score 5 points 
for each. Total, 35 

1. President Truman has appointed a 
woman as the new ambassador to 

__a. India. 

__b. Finland. 

__c. Denmark. 
d. Belgium. 
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These questions are based on articles 
issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


The 
heart of 
__a. Asia. 
b. Africa. 
__c. Australia. 
d. South America. 
The Belgian Congo supplies the 
U. S. with most of our 
_a. uranium. 
b. iron ore. 
c. gold 
d. cotton. 
4. Two U. S. pilots set a new record 
when their plane stayed in the air for 


Belgian Congo lies in the 


nearly 
a. 7 days 
b. 110 days. 
c. 47 days. 
d. 207 
5. The Republic of Syria and King- 
dom of Iraq are neighbors in 
a. the Middle 
__b. East Africa. 
c. Indonesia. 
d. South America: 
Denmark’s only colony is 
a. Iceland 
b. Newfoundland. 
c. Queen Maud Land. 
d. Greenland. 
7. UNICEF plans to spend $20,000,- 
000 to 
__a. help needy children of Asia. 
__b. build new roads in Italy. 
__c. decorate the new U. 
headquarters. 
—d. send petroleum to Iraq. 


day Ss. 


East. 


6. 


N. 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 5 points for each of the follow- 
ing you get right. Total, 10. 
My score_ Total score 








2. Republic with ques- 
tion mark is consider- 
ing uniting with the 
kingdom of — — — —. 


1. Once mistaken for 
@ mermaid, he is real- 
sea cow or 











NOW IS THE TIME TO START WORKING FOR THE 
1950 SCHOLASTIC ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


This great annual program gives high school students like YOU 
an opportunity to test and display your talents. To many, it will 
provide the first encouraging step toward successful careers. WILL 


YOU BE AMONG THEM? 


AWARDS: $15,000 in cash, 100 tuition scholarships, Gold 
achievement keys, Certificates of merit. Ask your teacher for 
details about the 24 Art classifications and the 13 Photography 
classifications. Or write for Art and Photography booklets to 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Specify whit h booklet you want 


ATTENTION, SENIORS! 


Leading art and photography 


schools offer tuition scholarships to the students showing the 
greatest ability and promise. Look over this list, and see which 
school you would like to enter through the Scholastic Art Awards. 


Academy ot Arts, Newark 
Ad-Art Studio School, Pittsburgh 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Albright Art School 
American Academy of Art, ( hicago 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Art Career School, New York 
Art Center Association Schoo 
Art School of Detroit, Society of Arts and Crafts 
Art Students League of New York 
Bradley University College of Fine Arts 
Burnley School of Art and Design 

ege ot Arts and Crafts 
Calitorni ool of Fine Art 
( t Design 
( ot Technolo 
( t Fine Art 
Chor rd Art Institute 
( } titut 
( 
( 
( 
( 


e of Art 


t 
I 
Ge 
Hi 
II 


ol of Art, Atlant 
I niversity 
I vercial Art, We 
| dau School of Fash 
| . ranklin School of Profs 
] n Herr Art Institute 
Kansas City Art Institute and $ 
La 1 School of Art 
Mary Hardin-Baylor Colle 
Maryland Institute 
McDowell Designing and Dres 
Meinzinger Art School 
Mem Academy of Arts 


we 


Mexico City College 
Minneapolis School of Art 
Modern School of Fashion and Design 
Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry 
National Art School, Washington, D. ¢ 
New Orleans Academy of Art 
New York School of Interior Decoration 
New York-Phoenix School of Design 
Omaha Art School 
Parsons School of Design 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 
Portland Museum Art School, Oregon 
Pratt Institute 
Progressive School of Photography 
Khode Island School of Design 
Ringling S« hool of Art 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rudolph S« haetler School of Design 
San Antonio Art Institute 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
School of the Dayton Art Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Art, Portland, Maine 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts. Boston 
Scripps College 
John B. Stetson University 
Studio-School of Advertising Art, Cincinnati 
Svracuse University School of Art 
Terry Art Institute * 
Traphagen School of Fashion 
Tyler School of Fine Arts 
University of Alabama 
niversity of Denver School of Art 
niversity of Georgia 
niversity of North Carolina 
niversity of Oklahoma School of Art 
niversity of Tulsa 
niversity of Wichita 
Vesper George S« hool of Art 
Workshop School of Advertising Art, New York City 


\ 

















quiz-word PUZZLE 


lt takes 30 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
end see how close you can come to 90. 


CLUE CORNER: Four definitions in this puzzle 
refe: to a famous U. S. pioneer who blazed many 
trails in Kentucky and other states. He lived a 
life of adventure. He was born in November, 
1734, and died in September, 1820. 


To damage or spoil. 
Prefix meaning two. 
Later in his life, this pioneer became a 


Short for Albert. 
Confused and disordered retreats, as of 
armies. 

5. This pioneer was an excellent woods- 
man and ‘ 

3. One who gathers information behind 
enemy lines during war. 

. To catch sight of something hard to 
see. 

. Contraction for I am. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week, in your edition. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: ; 6-horse; 7-iron; 8-dry; 
l1l-moss; 12-doe; 13-be; 14-dyes; 15-vie; 17- 
Eva; 18-let; 19-tact; 22-ht.; 24-Ida; 25-aloe; 
27-son; 28-read; 29-amiss; 31-least 

DOWN: 1-throb; 2-Roosevelt; 3-urns; 4-s.s.; 
5-Teddy; 7-I'm; 9-roe; 10-yes; 14-deathless: 
16-I've; 19-'tis; 20-ado; 21-Canal; 23-toast; 
25-aria; 26-Ed; 30-me. 


Health Galore 


Visitor: “Is this a healthy place?” 

City man: “It sure is. Why, when I 
came here I couldn’t utter a word. I 
couldn’t even walk across the room.” 

Visitor: “This is wonderful. How long 
have you been here?” 

City man: “I was borm here. 


Michael Marcus, Joan of Are Junior High School, 
New York, N. Y¥. 
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Bad Weather 
“Frankie,” said the teacher, “spell 
weather.” 

“W-e-t-h-e-r,” spelled Frankie. 

“Hmm, you know, Frankie,” replied 
the teacher, “that’s the worst spell of 
weather we've had in a long time!” 


Barbara Armstrong, Perth Avenue School 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Determined 


Two boys on their first camping trip 
took refuge under a blanket from the 
mosquitoes. Later one boy peered out 
and saw some fireflies. “It’s no use, 
Johnny,” he exclaimed. “They're coming 
after us with lanterns.” 

Patricia Scott, Blake School, Greenwood, 8. C. 


Familiar Ways 


Guide: “This castle has stood for 300 
vears. Not a stone has been moved; 
nothing has been repaired or even re- 
placed.” 

Visiting Yank: “Must have had the 
same landlord we had.” 

Eugene Butts, Booker T. Washington Sehool, 


Newport News, Va 
High Brow 


John: “Can you stand on your head?” 
Dick: “No, my head is too high.” 


Elaine Duphiney, Shepardson School, Middlebury, Cona. 





. Act. 3. Angry. 
. His last name was 
. The praying 
sect. 
. Adverb meaning in like manner. 
Personal pronoun. 
One who fights or resists authority. 
. A title of respect. 
. Not near. 15. Rings of light 
. Biblical city. 18. Opposite of down. 
_ A feeling of hatred or ill will. 
. Stalks of flowers. 


is an in- 





. Preposition meaning through, by, or 
for each. 
. Abbreviation for year 


. His first name was 
2. Poems. 
One of your parents. | 
. The four corners of a baseball diamond. 
5. Upon. 





$1—$2-—$5 U. S. STAMPS 


U.8. Commemo- 
Value 60c. ONLY 
pe 
METROPOLITAN STAMPS 


140 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY 7 








YOUR TALENT 


MAY BRING MONEY! 
For real success you need 
sound professional advice. 
Let me help you to find 
how to realize your art 
dreams. Send $2 now to 





ART ADVISER Box 672 Nashville, Tenn. 


CASH AWARDS 


for your pencil drawings! 


art 


gee YOUR 
\ 


nst 


This may be a great opportunity 
for you to further your art career. 
So plan now to enter your pencil 
drawings in the 23rd Annual Venus-Scholastic Art 
Awards. This is the biggest and finest art exhibit 
and awards project in America today. Don't wait. 


SEND FOR 
HELPFUL 
INSTRUCTION 
BOOK 


Start to work now on your pencil drawings. 


VENUS Drawing Pencils are winners, too! 


Use the drawing‘pencils professionals 
prefer—VENUS—to help you win a 
cash award. These famous drawing 
pencils are accurately graded in 17 
degrees—for perfect rendering. 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 


“Sketching with Venus” 
has 24 pages of valuable, 
illustrated instruction om 
P the art of pencil sketch- 
ing. Useful to experts and 
amateurs. Venus Drawing 
Pencil included—F REE. 
Address Dept. $1149, 
American Lead Pencil 
Co., Hoboken, N. J 


Amenican Leap Perc. Comrant, Hosoxen, N. J. 





The Chinese Porcelain 


that grew into 


a modern kitchen 


masterpiece 


thie day in the sleepy little 
in the year 1000, during China’s 


Chang, artist in pottery, takes a pitcher 
ing oren—ayl d it is a rare and exquisite 

ng of he auly. 
} 


a misty. Oluish ore 


j j glaze—and is one of Ue 


/ preces logain renown ceé nturies later as ‘‘celadon.”’ 
Chang ! discovered how to finisi off his potter / 
glazes made out of minerals from crystalline 
presented the world with one of the 

j 


{ piece of fine po celain. 


s—and has 


* * * 


Down through the centuries since then, man has 
ke pt working on porcelain —not only on museum 
pieces but also on more useful things. 


In time it became tougher, longer-lasting, and was 
used to protect kitchen utensils. 


So over 25 years ago General Motors began to see 
that porcelain would make an ideal finish for house- 


| ; 
old refrigerators. 


GENERAL 


(ol ver 
V... 


NIOTORS 


GREATER VALUE 


UICK+- CADILLAC 
cK & COACH 


PARK PLUGS 


BRTTES THINGS ) MORE PEREOPLE” 


And since GM has always sought to build extra 
value into all its products, engineers in GM’s 
Frigidaire Division were assigned to the problem. 


Their solution was a scientific, mass-production 
version of the way the younger Chang applied 
porcelain centuries ago on priceless pieces of art. 


Today, many Frigidaire appliances—electric re- 
frigerator, electric range, automatic washing ma- 
chine, and more—are beautified and protected by a 
porcelain coat of materials similar to those of Chang. 


It is another example of the fact that you can’t beat 
aGM product for value inside or out. 





New Tape 


HOPI 

mg the tree 
published by 
Madison Ave 


f discs tape 


ill of you are regularly receiv- 
monthly Audio Record 
Audio Devices 444 
N. Y. C.. manutacturers 
ind The August- 
September issue contains excellent ad- 
vice on “Choosing a Tape Recorder,” by 
C. J. LeBel, well-known audio engineer 
ind presic nt of the 
Society. I vouch for 
understanding of the 


Inc 


stvli 


Audio Engineering 
Mi LeBel’s 


nee ds ot s« hools, 


can 


is he took part in a symposium on re- 
ording of which | was chairman last 
December at the Washington convention 
if the Speech Association of America 
The if Audio Record car- 
ries an inserted leaf with 
lensed des riptions ot 18 new tape re 
waders $4,000 


Same Issue 


extra con- 
trom prote ssional” 
machines to one costing only $149.50 
Others will be described in the 
ssue of Audio Record. Use the 


Materials coupon on page 22-T 


next 
Free 
to get, 
our name on the mailing list 

l urge vou to read Mr. LeBel’s article 
Please note that he doubts the adequacy 
for most educational applications of the 
nachines with uniform frequency re- 
sponse to nly 5,000 evcles per second 
And let me attention to the 
xaragraph on distortion, where he makes 


tise 


call youl 


of an engineer's turn of speech in 
pomting out that distortion causes listen 
ng fatigue, which increases the number 
t squirms student 
Phat 
lio, and television 


We will divide the 


per per minute.’ 


ipplies equally to sound-film, ra 
Audio Record list 
ind those under $1,000 
Higher price ad machines are suitable for 


nto those above 


ise in broadcasting, television, motion 

and commercial recording stu 
First, let’s look at those 
school pocketbooks 


many We 


picture 


lios nearer 


You will 


written about 


iverade 
ecognize have 


yrevioush 





Recorders 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 
Brooklyn College 


Under $1,000 (desk or portable) 

Amplifier Corp. of America Twin-Trax, va- 
rious models from $285 up, many acces- 

Amplifier Corp. of America, 396- 
98 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y 

Audio Industries Ultratone model PT-9, 
$189.50: Audio Industries, Michigan City, 
Ind 

Bell Recordotone 
Bell Sound 
Ave., Columbus 

Crestwood 


SOTLES 


model KT-50K, $189.50 
Systems, In 1183 
>, Ohio 
Magnetape model CP-200 
$189.50; Crestwood Recorder Corp., 218 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill 
Magnecord model PT6-J4, $499.50 
necord, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave 
igo 1, Il 
Masco Sound Reel model R-3, $218.50; 
nodel 375, $189.50; Mark Simpson Mfg 
Co., In 32-28 49th St Island 
City 3. N.Y 
Astra-Sonic model 
611 W 


Essex 


Mag- 
Chi- 


Long 

Pentron 1549, $179.50 

Pentron Corp Division St., Chi- 
igo 10, Ill 

Presto portable model PT-900, $695: Presto 
Corp., P. O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J 

Soundmirror model BK-411, $199.50; Brush 
Development Co 3405 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Papetone portable model 
Mig Sales office Broadcasting 
Program Service, 1650 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y 

Webster Ekotape portable model 
Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis 

Wilcox-Gay portable tape and dis« 
lio, SIST.50; Wik 
lotte, Mich 


$229; Tapetone 


Corp 


$395 


Recor- 


ox-Gay Corp., Char- 


Over $1,000 


model 3004 

Ampex Electric Corp., Howard 

San Carlos, Calif 

model —PR-1200, 
1434 El¢ 


console 


Ampex 


$1,573.75 

Ave. at 
Laurel 

Audiograph — portabk 
$1,145; Audiograph Cx 
Real, San Carlos, Calif 


imino 


13-T 


New faces in the tape recorder 
field. Top, left to right: Mag- 
necord, Audiograph, Audio In- 
dustries, Rangertone, Ampex 
Electric, Pentron. Center, |. to 
r.: Crestwood, Brush, Presto, 
Ritchie, Webster Electric. Bot- 
tom, I. to r.: Amplifier, Wilcox- 
Gay, Bell Sound, Mark Simp- 
son, and Fairchild. 


Radio Corporation 
of America 


Tapetone 


$2,750; Fairchild 
154th St 


I tirchild console model 
Recording Equipment Corp 
and 7th Ave., Whitestone, N. Y 

Presto console model SR-950, $1,895; see 
iddress above 

RCA portable model RT-3A, $1,250; Radio 
Corp. of America, RCA Victor Div 
Camden 2, N. J 

Rangertone portable $2,500; Ran- 

Newark 4 


model 


gertone, Inc., 73 Winthrop St 


N. J 


We have some information from the 
manufacturers of several other machines. 

The DuKane tape recorder ($189.50, 
Operadio Mfg. Co., St. Charles, Ill.) is 
a two-channel model—vou can get a full 
hour on the regular half-hour reel. The 
manufacturer points out that it is simple 
to operate, having only three controls. It 
has 50 to 8,000-cevcle re sponse, SO0-sec 
ond rewind time, and weighs only 26 Ib 
including microphone and tape 

The Revere ($159.50, Revere Camera 
Co., Chicago 16, Ill.) has fast forward 
speed for quick location of a wanted 
spot on the tape and has a time-and 


footage indicator. Loudspeaker, 


5x7 
oval. 
The Eicor 
Eicor, Inc Chi 
cago 7, Ill improve 
ment on the earlier Eicor model 
rhree other manufacturers of tape re 
corders are: Arcturus Engineering Corp 
1755 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26 
Calif.; Stancil Hoffman Co., 1060 No 
Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif... and 
Pelco Industries, 629 2nd Ave., New 
York, N. Y. No details vet on these 


President model 
1501 W. Congress St 


1s said to be an 


LOOOA 











“Opportunity 
knocked 


.-.and | 
answered” 








n my newly chosen field of life 
insurance selling | have found an ideal 
occupation,” writes Thomas Funk, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 

‘My income has in- 
creased tremendous- 
ly, and is limited only 
by my own efforts. 
Best of all, I have the 
personal satisfaction 
of filling a real need 
in my community.” 

Mr. Funk had been a high school 
teacher and coach for /7 vears prior to 
the war 


he decided to look for an opportunity 


Returning from Navy service, 
that would enable him to increase his 
earnings, and offer his community a 
He found that 
is a Mutual Life 


valuable service oppor- 


tunity Field Under- 
writer 
Are you at 


that makes full use of your ability and 


lan loOOKINg [for a career 


experience .. . one that sets no limit on 
your earning power? Then this may be 
your opportunity too. We invite you to 


1 


send for our free booklet which will help 
predetermine your aptitude. If you qual- 

our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training course, 
After 
that, the Mutual Lifetime Compensa 


designed to help you get started 


and a comfortable retirement income 


Our free booklet has becn the starting 
point of many a man’s success stor 
The coupon below is 


r converence 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassov Street New York 5.N.Y 


FORK FREE BOOKLET—**THE CAREER FOR MET''— 
AD P58 DEPT. 16 


Name a 


Home \ddress 





| Sound Advice 
By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


WO points in our September column 

discussing classroom radio receivers 
led to misunderstanding 

The first concerns the figures on re- 
ceiver sensitivity Some readers, accus- 
to associating higher numbers 
with greater merit, may have been puz- 
zled to read that the Freed-Eisemann 
“Educator” (sensitivity 12 microvolts) 
is more sensitive than the Westinghouse 
“248” (sensitivity 35 microvolts). The 
quantities “12 microvolts” and “35 mi- 


tomed 


refer to the minimum signal 
strength required by these receivers for 
adequate reception. Hence the “Educa- 
tor,” which responds to signals as weak 


crovolts” 


as 12 microvolts, is more sensitive. 
Another point: The “248,” although 

said by the to be 

“licensed under Armstrong patents,” does 


it is manufacturer 
not include a certain circuit generally 
understood to be an essential part of 
‘the Armstrong FM system.” This is the 
“Foster-Seeley discriminator.” The “248” 
instead, the known 


ratio detector.” 


TISE'S circuit 


as a 


Automatic Sound Stripfilm 


Manufacturing Co St. 
Charles, [l., makers of Explainette pro- 
jectors and the DuKane tape recorder, 
have two types of automatic sound slide- 
film projectors. The Explainette Model 
14A90 (Model No. 14A95 for 
audiences) automatically 
stripfilm when it is actuated by special 
inaudible signals recorded on the record 
Pushbutton film advance is provided for 
use with which have the 
familiar “bonk” or other audible signals 

Another type, Explainette Automatic 
150, uses a signal spot on the film out- 
side the picture area. A loop of the film 
goes around a sprocket directly geared 


Oper idio 


larger 


advances the 


recordings 


Kodak Hobbyist, one of two new Eastman 
enlargers. Will also make 2 x 2 slides 


motor. 


to the turntable 


When a signal spot passes between an 


phonograph 


exciter lamp and a photoelectric cell 
the film in the projector advances one 
frame. Thus pictures can be changed in 
the middle of a word, or during a sound 
effect or a musical “bridge.” The inter 
val between pictures can be as short as 
2% seconds, which makes possible semi- 
frames 
pointing at different 
parts of an object or different sections 


inimation, such as a series of 


showing a man 
of a chart or diagram. Signal spots can 
be placed on any stripfilm, old or new, 
with Explainette’s svnchronizing punch 


Flexible Enlarger-camera 


October sees the new Kodak Fluorite 
enlarger and the Fluorolite camera com- 
bination available. Eastman savs_ the 
new enlarger is six times as efficient as 
the condenser type, and 35 times as 
efficient as the diffusion type, watt for 
watt 


camera tor 


Accessories adapt it for use as a 
making 2x2 


24x34 negatives or 6.5 x 9 cm negatives 


color slides 





Our Daily Food 


Concluded from page 8-T 


For high school girls, Good Cooks 
Good Eating gives eight pages of reci- 
A Tampa, Flor- 


wrote 


pes ind menu patterns 
| 


ida, juni high school teacher 


this common Attractive, good psycho 


logical app ch. attention-getter. En 


ticing recipes, casy to’ prepare at home 
s¢ hool lab : 

Slim (30 
with the 
Its calorie table 
scientifically 


or in the 
Eat and Grou 


deals, of 


weight through diet 


pages 
course control of 


and menus have been 
checked. 

Although prepared by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, the major em- 
phasis of this “portfolio” has not been 


on bread or wheat-flour products. 


“Bread in the Diet of a 15-vear-old 
Boy an 8% x 11” 
dietary contributions of food 
diet of 
Bread and 
small folde: 
about the 

question-and-an 
folder, “En 


intorma- 


sheet, shows the 
including 
in adolescent boy 


Flour En 


presents 


bread, in the 
“Information on 
richment,” a 
tacts 
program in 
swer_ stvle \ 


riched Bread, 


thon on 


pertinent enrichment 
CONCISE 
four pace 
gives Ss ientific 
nutritive qualities of enriched 


bread, and a series of tables on the 


percentage contributions of enriched 
bread tothe diet. 

A film, Food of the World 
21-T) ind) amplify 
these posters, pamphlets, and leaflets 

The American Institute of Baking 
prepared these health and nutrition ma 
terials to do a teaching job; they are 
vours for the asking 


(see p 


will supplement 





FOR REFERENCE...........STUDY........+++.+++» CLASSROOM USE........ 


on 
Music Appreciation 


for Teachers and Students 
in High Schools and Colleges 


Form in Music 
for the Listener 


by 
HOWARD A. 
MURPHY 


Detailed information 
on the basic principles 
of form in the design 
of musical compositions. Included is a 
Glossary of Terms, Music to Play, Books 
to Read, List of RCA Victor Records dis- 


6 


cussed in text. 225 pages. List Price $2.00* 


Victor Book of 
CONCERTOS 
by 


ABRAHAM 
VEINUS 


A comprehensive guide to 130 concertos from Bach 
to Wieniawski that goes to the heart of the musical 
matter in each work. Over 500 musical illustrations 
450 pages. 


List Price $3.95* 


g 


- 
: 





What We Hear 


in Music 


by 
ANNE SHAW 
FAULKNER 


A handbook on in- 

strumental and vocal 

music, national music of the principal 
countries of the world, various instruments 
of the orchestra, development of the opera 
and oratorio. Analyses of great musical 
compositions. 704 pages. List Price $2.50* 


New and Revised 


The Victor Book of 
SYMPHONIES 


by 
CHARLES 
O'CONNELL 


An indispensable reference book on the 
technical and musical significance of 135 
outstanding symphonic works. 556 pages. 

List Price $3.95* 





The Victor Book of 
OPERAS 


Eleventh Edition 
Revised and 
Edited by 
LOUIS 
BIANCOLLI and 
ROBERT BAGAR 


I xciting stories and histories of 111 great 
operas. A standard textbook for teachers 
and students completely revised and brought 


up to date. 596 pages List Price $3.50* 





The Use of RCA Victor 
Records in the High School 
Choral Training Program 
by 
GEORGE 
HOWERTON 


An authoritative aid for teachers of Glee 
Clubs, Choruses and Choirs. 58 pages 
List Price 25 cents* 





Music and Romance 
by 
HAZEL GERTRUDE 
KINSCELLA 


Covers all phases of music—vocal and in- 
strumental; folk and art; nationality; form 
and pattern; classic and modern. 572 


pages List Price $2.25* 


*Prices do not apply outside the continental U.S.A. 


ORDER BOOKS FROM YOUR RCA VICTOR RECORD DEALER 


WRITE or MAIL COUPON for FOLDER DESCRIBING 
RCA VICTOR MUSIC APPRECIATION BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


2 eC GER a OPN A ADT 


Camden, N. J 


@ 


5. 
fon waste m= wOmre” 


Name 
School 
Address 


City 


Educational Services 


Dept. 83K) 


Radio Corporation of America 


Please send me FREE folder describing RCA Victor Music 
Appreciation Books 





Films for 


(THAT do the 


films or filmstrips when the various 


vou use in wav of 
holidays roll 
what to do 


innually 


round? The question of 
holidavs is with us 
Especially the films for Christ- 


these are 


about 
mas ilwavs in such great de 
mand that requests should be in by early 
it least 

materials we have found for 


November 

He re are 
the mayor holidavs of the school vear 
tell 
along 
Oct 12 


If vou have used others successfulls 
} 


us, SO your ideas may be passed 
For company 


Scholastic T« 


iddre sses Set 


acher 


Thanksgiving 


7 ‘a 
We've been unable to unearth a sin- 


good motion picture appropriate tor 


t Thanksgiving time 


i with senior 
vou found any? 

Colony of 
Cur 


material 


gh groups. Have 
Phere are a few filmstrips 
Vassac hus tts 93 


Films 


fr imes color 
historical 
Pilgrim Fathers 30 trames 
Stillfilm, Inc more historical back 
The Story of Thanksgiving (33 
] Society for Visual Educa- 


color 
exp] uning the holiday S$ origin 


riculum 


1 
THRAT Ta 


ground 
trames 


thon 


Holidays 


By VERA M. FALCONER 


Christmas 

We've tried to select films that show 
Christmas as more than gift-giving and 
gift-getting, but leaving the Nativity to 
the churches. Two are in great demand 
A Christmas Carol (37 
Film Custodians, 
Dickens’ A Christmas Carol: 
85 min., Brandon Films, British pro- 
), also Dickens. 

Miracle of Christmas 
or b&w 
unusual 


min., Teaching 


M-G-M), 


based on 


Scrooge 


duction 
12% min., color 
Square Deal Pictures Corp.) is 
It urges carrving the Christmas 
spirit into the rest of the vear. Early 
One Morning (10 min., Scandia Films) 
shows Christmas activities in Sweden. 

[wo filmstrips may be used: Christ- 
28 frames, Informative Classroom 
Publishers 


istmas 


mas 
Picture 
Ch 


draw mds show Ing 
different 
26 frames 


folk t les ot 


customs im 
Gift of St. Nicholas 
Curriculum Films 
Amsterdam Dutch 


many 
inds 
color 
New 
Washington's Birthday 

An excellent film to show Washing 


ton’s role in drafting our Constitution is 


Servant of the People (21 min., Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, M-G-M). 

An interesting approach to a Wash 
ington program is George Washington's 
Virginia (40 min., loan, Virginia Con 
19, 


servation Richmond 


Va.). 
Stillfilm a 28-frame biography 
George Washington 


Commission, 


has 


Lincoln's Birthday 


The Perfect Tribute (19 min., Teach 
ing Film Custodians, M-G-M) has won 
lasting fame. It dramatizes Lincoln's 
spirit and his attitude toward the South 
Good for Memorial Davy, too 

Teaching Film Custodians also has 
the Warner Brothers’ Lincoln in tly 
White House (21 min., color). 


Easter 
Secular films for this holiday are 


the 


pictures are 


non 


existent. However following two 


religious non-denomina 
tional, he Ip revive the true meaning of 
One More 
color or b&w 
dramatizes Emma 
Master Is Coming 


by serving others 


Commandment 13 
Cathedral 


Lent's 


Easter: 
Films 

The 
how Christ is served 
The 
Religious Film 
the story of E 
first three Gospe ls 


min 
poem 
First Easter (35 
tells 
is it is told in the 


min Association ) 


ister 





AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


444 Madison Ave., N.Y, 22, N.Y, 


A complete line of paper base 
MAGNETIC RECORDING 
TAPE designed to give matched 
performance in any tape re- 
corder. 


Available with red or black 
oxide coating. Write for free 200- 
foot sample reel of each type. 





English Council Preview 
Concluded from page 7-T) 


Aron 


garet 


High School, S$ 
Brvant, Brooklvn Colle ve 
At the Saturday luncheon 
Hood, chairman of NCTE 
mittee, will piesent awards to the best 
Edward Tatnall 
Canby will speak on “Problems of th 
Spoken Words on Records Another 
speaker will be announced later. 


tthe ind Maa 
Leon 
radio com 
ind 


radio programs 


Book News 

Urae Shake 
Walte: 
mn Its ck 
Globe 


best we 


students to read 
speare and the Players by C. 
Hodges Coward-Me 
tailed sketch of the 


terior 


your 


Theatre in 


} 


is one of the have seen 


To our desk come 
readet 1) A 
Book Co 
Earth, edited by 
J. Hale Voc 
City 2 

ites’ booklet 
wv Paul Witty 


two he lps for the 
simplified 
The Good 
Greene, Sarah 
New York 
Research Associ 
Your Reading 
Northwestern Univ. 


poor good 


Globe edition of 
Jav E 

High School 
Science 


Streamline 


two 
below 


One ol who has 


classes ot 


our teachers 


students three vears 
reading grade level informs me that his 
students like the Cebco adapted ver 
sions of Oliver Twist and Jane Eyre. To 
them, Oliver Twist is a good gangster 


story. 
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Good Neighbors | Help for you-to help your 
SHIVERING te acher stands before | Students read between the lines 


her chilled, ragged pupils making 
the alphabet by sign language. How ETWEEN the lines of every text book, whether history, the social 
else can he teach in a school without studies, or literature, there’s excitement and adventure. Text books 
blackboards, chalk, pencils, or paper? can only hint at and barely outline the drama, the intense struggles of 
This is a frontier school—the Greek men and women who made history as they built their towns and cities 
RE Gs RT FB ES and laid the basic foundations of our economic and social life. The 
ais silk Genie diieadiadaiin anni metals deal RIVERS OF AMERICA series of books will help you supplement these 
helping hand to this school. You can bare outlines and arouse the students’ intense interest in your courses. 
idopt it; care for it. You can do it 


through the Save the Children Federa- The Southern ‘Region 


tion “T4 , ODAY social studies cover both the 

rhis is what vou can do \, { old and the new South. Cecile Hulse 

: oom Maischat tells in SUWANNEE RIVER not 

Sponsor a Europea school, $150; / only of that strange green land of swamps 

me child. $96: a school in a poor rur il ’ q ind reptiles seldom penetrated, but of the 

region of 1 S $72 1 lavette for a = people who sull celebrate their festivals 

“ according to the old customs gre -gre 

xabyv, $10 x gran paw brought over from England, 

What can vour gift mean? Let Mrs customs dating within family memory to 1542. Volume Il of 

. . THE TENNESSEE portrays the new day of industrial expan- 

Everett Case, wife of Colgate Univer- sion which has grown up since the conquering of Muscle Shoals 

sity s president tell vou From LOWER MISSISSIPPI comes the story of Luke Whitley, 

“oO the tenant farmer whose government helped make his dream 
For more than four years my chil come true—and today he works his own 80 acres 

dren and myself have been sponsoring IR WALTER SCOTT'S influence extended all the way to 

little French school at Arreux in the Arkansas in the days of chivalry. And chivalry meant pistols 

at dawn—as in the case of a famous Supreme Court Justice, it 

Ardennes F-S 142 We have sent, was only a dispute over the poor or tie of a high-born lady's 

1 addition to the regular $150 per score for whist 


g s 0 0 g. school supplies : - . 
vear, gift f clothing, s« ] ippl ‘Rivers of America 
candy, and food. We have corre sponde d 

with the schoolmaster regularly, and VERY region of the country is covered by the RIVERS OF 
t} AMERICA series. This great series, of which there are forty 
volumes, was begun by the late Constance Lindsay Skinner and 
many letters s now edited by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer. The story of 
| each river is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or his- 
fhis summer when we were in torian who has known and loved re the os about 
France we made a speci il trip to see which’ he has written. Told in a lively, attention-holding style, 
the school and the children in whom t records in full detail the pattern and manner of life and the 
in which the river influenced that culture. Each is beau- 
It \ illustrated by a well-known artist, attractively bound, 
a dav neither I nor the children \," x 814". There are ten volumes dealing with the Southern 
region: The Arkansas, Everglades, Kentucky, Lower Mississippi, 
ever torget We were greeted y Shenandoah, Tennessee (Vols. 1, 11), James, St. Johns, Suwannee. 


SE these volumes as supplementary reading for your 
ind the schoolmaster and were covered [ J courses in history, social studies and literature, that your 
students may learn not only what breed of men and women 
vith bouquets of flowers by the chil America has produced, but also discover the excitement and 
dren. We were happy to see what ow vital life that lies behind the cold facts recorded in text books 
: Hicre is the South's past, present and future—history com- 

how suc- pounded with tolklore, poetry and fiction 


esstully the Federation has handled 


ve Children on both sides have written 


we had become so interested 


speeches of welcome trom the mavor 


gitts had done and to realize 


1. THE ARKANSAS, by Clyde Brion Dovis. Illus. by Donald 

them. We were especially impressed by McKay $3.50 

the continuing need ot the ( hildren and 2. THE EVERGLADES, eae a Stoneman Dougles sr | 

] 3. THE KENTUCKY, by Thomas D. Clork. Illus. by John A. Spel- 

or informatio ho ou or your as Ss $3.50 

I ¥ information on how you : - 4. LOWER MISSISSIPPI, by Hodding Corter. Illus. by John 

wol can befriend needy children cCrady $3.50 

vrite to Save the Children Fede ration, 5. THE SHENANDOAH, - Julia Dovis. Illus. by or 

aubes 3.50 

L Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 6. THE TENNESSEE: The Old River—Frontier to Secession, by 
ionald Davidson. Illus. by Theresa Sherrer Davidson 

7. THE TENNESSEE: Civil) War to TVA, by Donald Davidson 

Illus. by Theresa Sherrer Davidson $3.50 

8. THE JAMES, by Blair Niles Enlarged Edition Illus. by 

Edward Shenton . $3.00 

9. THE ST. JOHNS, by Branch Cabell and A. J. Hanna. tilus 

by Doris Lee $3.00 


he schoc 


} 


“ 


10. SUWANNEE RIVER, by Cecile Hulse Matschat. Illus. by 
Alexander Key $ 


Petter cesses esesesee= 
Murray Hill Books, Inc., Room $-3 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me complete set(s) (ten vols.) of the 
Southern regional RIVERS OF AMERICA series, (or 
each of 123456789 10) at 25% discount. 
Send me book # as my FREE desk copy, to which 


I am entitled with order for complete ten volume set. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER TO 
TEACHERS 


A free desk copy of any book i 
in the Southern regional group 
will be sent to any teacher who ? 
orders the complete set of the 
above ten volumes of the 1 
RIVERS OF AMERICA series 
for classroom use at special f 
school discount of 25 per cent i 
—plus a complete list of the 
entire RIVERS OF AMERICA ff 
School children wearing clothing from series broken down by regions i 
' 


i ; N yUpo { 
America greeted Mrs. Case in Arreux. fail coupon today 


—check enclosed ——Official Board Order 
NAME POSITION 


ADDRESS 


ey af te RS 9a ESS i + 
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VISIT EUROPE 
WITH A PURPOSE 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Planned for Cultural 


Values 





Let some of our 1949 tour 


members 


tell you what their summer meant 


to them. 


Art Appreciation Tour 
amazea at wha 
food, transportation 
in comparison t 

of the trip 

Music Appreciation 
tremely grat fying 


The tri 


me—something 
mount of thanks will really 
‘ he effic: ency of the organ 
pav ed our way in this trip 
History of Art. “The trip wa 
wonderful as I ever dreamed 
more enthusiasm and 
than in one or ever 


Classical Backgrounds. “I have 
praise for the leadership w 

strated a combination of schol: 
ment, good judgment and frie 


constantly 


nstructive anc 
not to be forgot 


the nighe 
ch demon- 
arly attain- 
iliness 


Backgrounds of English History and Lit- 
, I all 


erature We feel 
that we hoped for an 
been sorry for a moment tha 
Flying Soainee “I am retur 
ssroon 
rod fr i 
atl know Ha 
rably by my oxoes de 
iltural horizons can x 
my classes tc t 


Political Science 


never 
please let nm kr 
like to sign up 

1950 an enlarged pr: 

cludi ng Mode rn Eur opean 
Sociology School for 
Studies in Athens, et 
prospectus. Enroll earl: 


d hist 
arcels 
€ 


pilendid trip 


takes an- 
as I cer- 


gram in- 

History, 
Classical 
Send for 


BUREAU OF 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Established 1891 


11 BOYD ST., NEWTON, MASS. 


Bureau of University Travel 

1! Boyd St, Newton, Mass 
Please send prospectus of 1950 

Name 


Address 


Program 








IVE on the French Riviera for about 
$1 a day 
line Aviet 
that it is possible 
Miss Aviet heads the Office of Tour- 
ism Universitaire, 137 Blvd. St. Michel, 
This Office, aided by the Min- 
and the French stu- 
recently 


Sounds fantastic 
Scholastic 


Jacque- 


issures Teac he ’ 


Paris 5 
istry of 
dent 


large 


Education 
has 
at Saint Avgulf 
understanding the Pavillon 
and students only. 
Minimum visit preterred is a fortnight. 
But if 


stay 


union acquired a 
house 

To tostet 
welcomes teachers 


vou have a sabbatical you may 
all winter 

We hope,” Miss Aviet told us, “that 

other nations will add small cottages on 

capacity 40 
ask Miss Aviet 


for a descriptive leaflet soon available 


our property.” Present 


guests. For information 


Dropped in at a nearby American 
Express travel agency to get facts and 
figures on travel in Europe next summer 

One $140 
on | (dormitory 
stvle 


wav boat rates begin at 
S. Lines “troop ships 
Passenger line middle class aver- 
$200; first class $450 
are about $200 
But 


years 


ages Freighters 
boat reservations need about a 
advance booking to insure 
A direct check with steamship 
companies shows that Holy Year pil- 
grims other tourists are making 
Cunard White Star line is 
sold out of May, June, July 
space and June, July cabin 
(that’s including homeward res- 
August and September, 
S. Lines report the same story 
June 
still avail- 
earlier, 


pass 


and 
plans nou 
already 
tourtst 
space 
ervations in 
too if 
for their 
July 
able 
sible 


season rates are 


“troop ships” for and 
Early spring 
Travel in April, or if pos- 
You can get passage then and off- 
still in effect 
as the French Line, 
Line and the 
Line howe ver, 
up their summer schedules 
and won't take definite 
about December Ist 
$350 for 
($370 to 
to four months 


passage 


Hol- 
Nor- 


have 


Lines such 
land-American 
wegian-American 
not made 
as vet reserva- 
tions until 


Airline 


wav to Le 


tares average one 


madon Paris re- 


quire three notice 
[wo good bets for group travel are 
the air travel plans offered by Trans 
World Airlines and Pan American 
World Airways. Both companies offer a 
full free ticket for 


parties of ten or more. 


organizers of 
TWA also has 
reduced overseas student fares. 

Groups wishing boat passage might 
do well, at this late date, to contact 
group travel organizations 


tour 


inside 


Oba 


lands 
of the 
middle 


way 


OSLO TOWN HALL, NORWAY 


DINAVIA 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 


"VM, 


4 


f (fi 


WEADQUARTERS, COOP. UNION, SWEDEN 


More for Your Travel Dollar 


To see the truly remarkable advances in 
civilized living that the Scandinavian coun 
tries stand for, plan a winter or spring visit, 
when things are at their normal best 

In Denmark, Norway, Sweden, progres 
sive peoples demonstrate new ideas in social 
and economic life on a nationwide scale 
proving grounds for future development! 

Meet the people. See their modern schools, 
workshops and museums. Study modern ar- 
housing, social welfare pro- 
grams. the famed cooperative movement 

Scandinavian life is gay and charming 
Hotels good, food delightful. There's opera, 
theatre, ballet, splendid winter sport 


chitecture, 


See vour travel agent for this year's edu- 
cational tours. Let us help plan in detail 
FRE E! New brochure on educational travel 


and color booklet Invites”. 
Address: Box A, 


SCANDINAVIAN 


NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Scandinavia 


UNDERSTANDING...THROUGH TRAVEL 
... 1S THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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used for fishing or pleasure. But even 
The EERIE Isle over the riders and river, poised in the 
electric air, the vultures keep eternal 

vigil to spy out death. 
By EUPHEMIA FOSDICK All roads lead to the port. The roads On Sunday evening, an hour before 
Washington, D.C. “'“ ot red clay, like bleeding gashes “boat time,” the island galvanizes into 
cutting through the rank green under- action, Ancient cars and packed buses 
© MOST tourists “Cuba” means growth. Infrequent buses rattling over bring into Nueva Gerona what appears 
T “Havana.” Few of them bother go- the roads make it possible for the eager 14 hye the island’s population. Every 
lly tourist to youd the interior of the Isle. road to the dock comes alive with 
Sante Fe (1 miles from port) ranks throngs of people streaming toward 
second to Nueva Gerona. Sante Fe has Typ Pinero. Letters and packages must 
be mailed; cargos stacked. It is the 
island’s social get-together. A week’s 
energy is crammed into this important 

hour. 


ing further than the capital. Practic: 
none ventures to Cuba’s satellite—the 
Isle of Pines. Touristsswho demand the 
be ve several mineral springs and a_ resort 
spit and polish” of swank living do é; 
ae hotel. Though a little threadbare, the 
well to by-pass the Isle. Though in its 
: , hotel is cool-looking with a long, long 
past the Isle of Pines has had a brief 
veranda, a stable of riding horses, a 
treacherous-looking parrot and some When the tramp-traveler settles down 
milling, chattering Cuban guests. The 4, The Pinero for the return trip to 
food is decidedly Cuban. The price is Cha he feels repaid for his efforts 
of the no-Americans-expected-level. He has glimpsed both the stagnation 


Three elements of the island are and hope of the eerie, yet beautiful, 
definitely alive—the air, the tearing ee ik Wien 


horseback riders, and the river. Though 

heady, flowering jasmine chokes the 

roadsides, and tropical fruits in boxes 

labeled “Isles of Pines” are choice prod- Are your travel memo- 

uce at home, the air of the Isles lacks ries as vivid as this? 

that moist heaviness associated with Write them down. 600 

tropical abundance. The air has a lift te 800 words. Include 

to it. It feels alive. The horseback photos i eveileble. 

riders are violently alive. They fly up the poet oe Oaies, 
: cholastic Teacher. 

red roads. The sparkling river, dotted Stns Gatnebidialin. 

with boats, is much alive. Some boats 


haul stone, others fruit, and many are 


gilded career, today this sleepy haunt 
in the Caribbean flaunts no luxury to 
lure the pampered idler 

The Isle attracts but three types of 
foreign visitors—the hardy scientist, the 
prison expert, and the inquisitive 
tramp-traveler. Inasmuch as both the 
scientist and prison expert are “men 
with missions,” they have both time 
and money for their special studies. 
The scientist explores the jungles. The 
prison expert boards a blue govern- 
ment bus that winds to the vast marble 
prison frowning down from the heights. 
Only the occasional tramp-traveler, 
icutely limited in funds and rationed 
in time, bolstered onlv by his vearning 
to wander off the beaten tourist track 
is privileged to enjoy the Isle. For him 
there’s a slice of life worth seeing on 
the boat trip from Batabano, Cuba, to 
the Isle. Jammed to the gunnels, The 
Pinero hauls a polyglot crowd of Euro- 


*3n 


pean refugees and Cubans. A few are 
ff for a week end of relaxation, but 
many are bound for a visit with friends 
and relatives who are inmates of the 
Isle s “Big House “g 

Before dawn the boat churns up the 
Isle’s big river to the port, Nueva 
Gerona. As soon as The Pinero docks, 
those going to the prison scramble out 
and bundle into snorting old taxis for 


KNOWLEDGE Is POWER 


merely opens one eye to glimpse the . TRAVEL LEADS TO KNOWLEDGE 


mountains shooting up toward the stars . cs Fad os , 
from the flat lands and the familiar - FRANCE, home of the creative spirit, is the logical goal of acknowl- 


silhouettes of nodding palms before he . edged scholars and ambitious students. 
goes back to sleep until it is light 


enough to investigate He has two davs r] ; i si 
Lotnien Wiha teen celicdee te Tike ae, 1 vantages in America. More and more, because of world conditions, 


Sunday evening ; Americans find it necessary to add, not only an understanding of a 
Nueva Gerona, the biggest town on civilization built by generations of men, but also the need to speak 
the island, has its dock, a main street, 5 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ree eee eee See eee the language which has been considered truly international. 
ind two or three other streets that 


whimper off into lanes. It has a grocers / The FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS cover all France, and, with their 
store fully equipped with the rocking 














* NOAI 


-C 


SORBONNE Pag 


NT.FERRAND 


N * a21)1adLNOW 


The French universities are a vital supplement to Educational ad- 


inter-European connections link the university cities of the continent. 
chairs so dear to the Cuban _ heart 


There are a few tired cafes and bars Z For further information, see your travel agent or write: 
ind a real movie house with shows on F 
Sunday 
Much of the town’s ready cash 
comes trom the prison’s personnel 
Trade comes to the port, too, from the 
scattered population of the country 


side and its tew somnambulant villages. 610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, OE ay YORK 








5 CHOOL 
Ideals 


An artistic book prepored specially for folks 
in the teaching profession. Clean American 
SCHOOL IDEALS with exquisite art repro- 
ductions notural ideal for 


in full color, 


bulletin boards, — select poems — thoughts 


—homey philosophies—inspirational articles 


for all teachers 


Teachers and pupils will discover a wealth 
of material and deep enjoyment of inspir- 
ing SCHOOL IDEALS 


Full of wholesome AMERICAN principles 
for use in classroom projects and assign 
ments —to instill an appreciation for the 
fine arts — ennobling and uplifting thoughts 
~the heritage of our history — and a rural 
school note in the modern world 

You will read, cherish SCHOOL 
IDEALS in the classroom ond in your home 


vse and 
for many years to come 


Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 


IDEALS are published bi-monthly. Full sub- 
scription details furnished with each copy 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





DON'T MEMORIZE, pal. One 
good sneeze and you're sunk! 


Waking a Speech... 


isn't such a difficult job when one has been instructed 
in the fundamentals of organizing the material 
This 40-frame black and white filmstrip, ‘How To 


Prepare a Speech 


covers the subject in graphic 


form and is the first in a set of eight on the subject 


of 


The Communication of Ideas and 


Interest is sustained through use of clever carn 
$3 


illustrations 


New S.VE 
uick threading feature—positive film 
asy 


Price 


Versatile 
New 


“4, ° 


300 


* 


vad 


Ideals 


200 
.0o 


Tri-Purpose 


Filmstrips © Slides 


Tri-Purpose 300-watt projector 


rotects 
changeover wo. 


2°x 2" slides. Al 


on 


elements 
coated. With 5” coated Anastigmat and case $90.00 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Never So Well Prepared 


THAT are 
of classroom 
affairs? 
We 
to that question ever offered. It appears 
in Better Learning Through Current 
Materials, Stanford University Press ($3 
Authors Lucien Kinney and Katherine 
Dresden offer the results of a three-vear 
experiment in 
ducted the 
Improvement of Instruction 
“What do I think about the 
current materials?” asks history 
Max Miller at project's close. “I 
never had students so well prepared as 
the 


the advantages, if any, 
attention to current 


now have the most exact answer 


various classrooms con- 


by California Council on 


use of 


teacher 
have 


students in these classes where the 
current materials have been used regu- 
larly 


more of 


These pupils covered as much or 
the 


the classes that spend time only on text 


established curriculum as 


materials. The willingness that develops 
in these pupils to penetrate to the fur- 
thest possible resource for factual infor- 
than gratifving to the 


mation is more 


teacher.” 
Do other subjects suffer? 
Test 


“The answer was.” declare the authors 


batteries sought evidence 


“that, although pupils in the experimen 
tal classes devoted approximately one 
fifth of their time to the study of current 
materials, thev achieved at least as well 
in recognized subject outcomes as the 
classes that did not have similar oppor- 
tunities 

Scholastic Magazines 
among the current affairs materials used 


Various were 
in the experimental classes 
Asked later for their preferences, stu- 
dents voted for “more’’ of the following 
talks by 
(4) 
films 


(1) Pupil demonstrations, (2 
. 
specialists, (3) current magazines 


oral recitations, (5) educational 
6) pupil-led discussions 

Social studies teacher Mrs. Flora F 
Daugherty gave her project class the 
Watson-Glasner Test of Critical Think- 
ing in September and again in May 
They improved from a score of 45 to 81 
Her records show that “pupils learned 
to think more critically’ 


1) to recognize a controversial issue or 


in these wavs 


a problem; (2) to draw inferences from 
(3) to distinguish 
weak 
to select important data and arrange 


the facts presented 
between and 


(4 


them in orderly sequence, (5) to recog- 


strong arguments 


nize unstated assumptions in people's 
reasoning; (6) to suspend judgment 
until all the 
ognize the relation of cause to effect; 


(8) to draw a logical conclusion; (9) to 


evidence is in; (7) to rec- 


hold in mind a generalization based on 
facts and details rather than the facts 
and details themselves. 

Better Learning Through Current 
Materials offers many helpful leads to 


teachers of various subjects, and to su- 
pervisors. It reports techniques for class 
room discussions, developing pupil lead 
ership, and administering current mate 
rials. One set of pictures shows how to 
improve bulletin board displays. Some 
good designer has worked on this peren- 
nial problem. Here is a book that should 
be in every high SC hool library. 


Aids for Book Week 
November 13-19 


— vou like to receive a free 
packet of book jackets to pin up 
or hang up for a Book Fair? Or for Book 
Week celebration? Send us your request. 
We will forward colorful jackets of 25- 
cent Scholastic Book Service books 

Last year we offered free uncut copies 
of a book for 
classes in bookbinding 


for illustration 


use by industrial arts 
and art classes 


Many re 


sponded. Now we have uncut signatures 


problems 


of Silas Marner. The supply is limited 

Re quests filled in order of receipt 
Each vear the Children’s Book Coun- 

cil, 62 W. 45 St., New York 19 


a fine poster For the 1949 poster 
39” 


ISSUES 
l7 x 
and other publicity materials send 


30 cents to the Council 





At Last 


A readable, teachable picture of 
how America makes its living. 


USA 
_ Measure of a Nation 


| by 
THOMAS R. CARSKADON 
and RUDOLF MODLEY 


Based on the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY FUND'S monumen- 
tal study, America’s Needs and 
Re SOUTCOS 


101 pages 81 charts 


“A highls commendable and very 
useful supple mentary text for high 
school sox ial studic s 
There is scarcely a topic or unit in 
American history or problems of 
democracy which is not touched 
upon, at least, in this remarkable 
summary of a scientific study.” 
—Scholastic Teacher 


classes 





Special School Edition 
80 cents, less discount 





MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 


























an ATID for 
FY oo ASSEMBLY 


Z PROGRAMS 
= that 


< vr 
Soy . ase” CLICK! 


Good entertainment can enlarge cultural 
horizons. Make the best use of your school 
assembly hour with outstanding 


LECTURES MUSIC DRAMA 
SCIENCE DEMONSTRATIONS 


More than 800 performers are available 

who have passed the quality tests of the 

IPA (a non-profit association). 

Write to 

INTERNATIONAL PLATFORM ASSOCIATION 

109A Northrop Auditorium, Univ. of Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 








DOUBLE DOOR 
A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 
Has heen ¢ er ne jsand erformance r 
; *f . ional field re Amer . at Engl The 
Fifth Avenue ; “ 
ne E 4 f r 
make , wr —_ , — ~~ 


John Mason Brown, ‘Post. New York 
85 cents * Royalty: $25.00 
SAMLEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45th ST NEW YORK i9 
7623 SUNSET BLVD.. HOLLYWOOD 46 


BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 


' Just Off the Press! Just Off the Press! 
THE 4-STAR COLLEGIATE WORD POWER TEST- 
ER-BUILDER,. A Complete i-ysear HS. ¢ ‘ f 
SI i Para 1 Arrange * 


Price 














an exe at 1 ' € 
I Delay’ O 


Markhart Vocabulary Service, Preston, Idaho 








. ¢ 4 
Write today for Columbia University’s 1950 
Catalogue of 16 mm. Sound Motion Pictures 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


} 413 West! 17th St., New York 27, N.Y. 


FREE TEACHING MATERIALS | 


See Coupon on Page 22-T 











TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 
oe ho te 


f you need money to 

out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 1 
BORROW MAIL pian. No co-signers, no en: 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends net ] 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient i] 
monthly instaliments—not necessary to pay on principal 
= summer vacationif your salary stops! Fulldetails 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! ] 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 8-151K 1] 
210 State Finance Bidg.. Des Moines 9, lowa 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





| 


STATE —-.--..... 


r 
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Visually Yours 


Have you a place in your classroom for 
the short to five minutes? 
British Information Services (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.) is just 
releasing about a hundred short shorts on 


movie—three 


many current topics such as: Launching a 
Ship; Sherborne Music School shows the 
one-week holiday school for young orches- 
tral players; Teaching Children Road Sense 
reviews police teaching of traffic safety in 
the schools. These brief films can bring new 
ideas into the classroom and plenty of time 
for follow-up and discussion. Let us know 
your opinion of such short films. A com- 
plete title list will be sent on request. 


Filmstrips by LIFE 


Have you ever clipped pictures from Life 
magazine and carefully filed them for con- 
tinued use? If you'll be glad to know 
that Life is now producing color filmstrips 
utilizing pictures, published and unpub- 
lished, from its vast collection. First four 
The Middle Ages, Heritages 
of the Maya, Giotto’s Frescoes of the Life 
of Christ, and The Atom. Ask Life Film- 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


tor information 


so 


releases are 


strips 
N.Y 


New Book on Films 


As a part of the Public Library Inquiry 
Reports, Columbia University Press has just 
published The Information Film, by Gloria 
Waldron of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
in with Cecile Starr. Miss 
Starr's three-chapter section reports public 
library experience with 16 mim. films inter- 
estingly with eight examples. The remainder 
of the book contains general information on 
the information film valuable to any library 
considering a film program 


collaboration 


Julien Bryan’s Latest 


Did you like Peiping Family? Then vou 
will certainly want to use Sampan Family, 
its companion film, and also a Julien Bryan 
production International Film Founda- 
of the Ling famils 
who live on a tiny Min River sampan—how 
they live and work 

Another new Julien Bryan film is Pacific 
Island the life of peoples on 
Likiep, a typical coral island in the Mar- 
shall Islands 


tion). This is a story 


picturing 


How 


to Cook a Turkey 


A new 51-frame color filmstrip on this 
timely topi Is now available tree to home 
economics teachers from Society for Visual 
Instruction, LOO East Ohio St 
Ill. It tells to 


Chic ago ll, 


also how carve the bird. 


Don Quixote Lives Again 


One of my own favorite literary charac- 
Don Quixote “alive” in a fea- 
ture length film with Spanish narration and 
English subtitles. Most of the major events 
in Cervantes’ tale are included. Characters 
are sympathetically portrayed, particularly 
Sancho Panza and the Don himself. Now 
available to schools in 35 mm.; 16 mm. ver- 
sion may be available later. Special Fea- 
tures Div., Azteca Films, Inc. 

—Vera FALCONER 


ters is now 


CHRISTMAS 
Ideals 


THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
for Young and Old Alike 

An outstandingly beautiful book—vibrant 
with the socred religious spirit of Christ- 
mos—will awaken cherished memories of 
yesterday—bring happiness to children— 
and will help moke this Christmos a hap- 
pier one for ail 

“The Figure of CHRIST,” o reverent por- 
trayal of CHRIST by Hinke is reproduced 
in rich everlasting, colorful beauty m 
CHRISTMAS IDEALS. 

‘Christmas in Many Lands,” by Suther- 
land depicts the quaint festivities and 
customs—and how the CHRISTMAS SEA- 
SON is honored in other nations 
Christmas poems—thoughts—inspirations 
—songs—ort—articles—will thrill your 
family, friends, and special acquaintances. 

A pertect and lovely 
CHRISTMAS GREETING 
Cellophaned art poper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 

IDEALS ore published Bi-Monthly. Full 
subscription details furnished with eoch 
copy 








IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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vears of Porcelain 


... another teaching aid 





How young Chang in the year 1,000 
produced the priceless porcelain 
finish, “‘celadon”—and how through 
the centuries man has developed 
ways to use porcelain as the tough, 
long-lasting finish for kitchen ap- 
pliances. 


Look for the General Motors adver- 
tisement called “The Chinese Por- 
celain that grew into a modern 
kitchen masterpiece” in the Scho- 
lastic Magazine bound into this 
issue. 

You are invited to ask for free re- 
prints of this for classroom use— 
and also, if you wish, any reason- 
able number of copies of a non-ad- 
vertising booklet called “Research 
Looks to New Horizons.” 


Just write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
Room 11-170D, Detroit 2, Mich. 





FREE 
256-page 
CATALOG 


LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 
te Schools and 
Libraries 

and individ- 
1895 
Send today og our 1950 “illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 151 


564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


25,000 books of ali pub- 
lishers are listed in our 
55th Annual Bargain Cat- 
alog. Includes books on 
all subjects for all grades 
in sturdy, full-size, 
attractive bindings. Fres! 
stock. Over a _ million 
librarians, supervisors 
ive i r since 


teache 





999 F ATURE 


| FREE BO-PAGE ENTERTAINMENT—PACKED 1. ( S FILMA RENTAL CATALOG 
Send for our catalog, list 
ing thousands of wonderful 
entertainment and educa 
T tional films—features, shorts, 
ENTERTAINMEN comedies, mysteries, musi 
pS cals, westerns, dramas, fairy 
SSsaSa——— tales, etc. We rent to hun 
\E S dreds of schools, churches, 


institutions, camps, clubs 
INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE " 





and others. Send for your 
copy TODAY IT'S FREE! 
its whale ADWAY . NEW Y 9 oN 


ee ee 








READINGS. PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


€ 47 ALOGCS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 


SIOLUN CITY, 1OWA 





COUNTRY | 


INC., School “Film Div. 
Street, New York 21, N. Y 


FLORY FILMS, 
303 East 71st 











MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to 
Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N.Y 
You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers 


N.B 


symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; Sr.-Senior 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN 
p. 1S Jr., 23 Se 
Nutrition teaching aids 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO 
p. 19 Jr., 31 Sr 
Booklet Sketching 


Info. on 


p. 25 Sr 


with 


SAMUEL FRENCH p. 21-T 


GARLAND KNITTING MILLS 


Info. & dealers 


Pages on which advertisements appeor in different editions indicated by 


Scholastic; Jr.Junior Scholastic; all other 


MARKHART VOCABULARY 
SERVICE p. 21-T 
Info. on new word power 
tester-builder 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL 


Christmas ploy 


nomes 


Venus 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 16-T 
Monthly ‘Audio Record 
recording tape 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE p. 5-7 
Booklet Pertinent Facts 
About Coal 
BOOK SUPPLY CO. p. 22-T 


General catalog 


Sample 


includes 
records, play 

er, magazine subs 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL p. 18-T 

Foreign Educational 

Travel Programs 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS p. 21-T 


Catalog of 16 mm. sound 


children’s 


motion pictures 
FLORY FILMS, INC. p. 22-T 
Film & filmstrip lit 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAIL- 
ROADS p. 19-T 
France’ booklet in 
color with map 


School 


City — a 


This 


coupon valid for two months. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
p. 21-T, 20 Jr, 32 Sr 
Reprints of adv. in Senior 
and Junior Scholastic 
Free: ABC's of hand tools 
GREYHOUND p. 13 Jr., 2 Sr 
Info. on tours for fall 
IDEALS PUBLISHING CO 
p. 20-T & 21-1 
Info. on Christmas Ideals 
book 
INTERNATIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS p. 3-T 
Info. on Cooperative 
School Plan 
INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 
SERVICE, INC. p. 22-T 
List of films for educa 
tion and entertainment 
INTERNATIONAL PLATFORM 
ASSN. p. 21-T 
Info. on platform talent 
MACMILLAN CO. p. 20-T 
[) Info. on book on 
USA 


rm 


new 


SS Oe 


November 2, 1949 


FEDERATION p. 2-T 

[) Free, “New classroom 
aids for teaching better 
eating habits 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 

CO. p. 14-T 
For men 
for Me 

MURRAY HILL BOOKS, INC 

p. 17-7 


Info. on 


The Coreer 


Southern Re 

gion Rivers of Amer 
co 

RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 

p. 15-T 
Free folder on RCA Vic 
tor Music Appreciation 
Book 

REVERE CAMERA p. 24-T 
info. on A-V equipment 

SCANDINAVIAN NATIONAL 

TRAVEL COMM. p. 18-T 
Free Inside Scandi 

novia 

Educational Trovel 
in Scandinavia” 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 

EDUCATION, p. 20-T 
Filmstrip catalog & folder 
on SVE ‘Instructor’ 300 
projector 

STATE FINANCE CO. p. 21-T 
Info. on small loans 

UNITED WORLD FILMS p. 9-T 
List of 36 titles 

WETMORE DECLAMATION 

BUREAU, p. 22-T 

() Free catalog on plays 


) Free 





It's a Ea Daisy 


¢ Two excellent historical pamphlets 
are just off the A Chronicle of 
the Automotive Industry in America, 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn., De- 
troit, Mich. (free), and Telephone and 
Telegraph, A Public Primer about 
Wire, Cable, and Radio Common Car 
riers, Federal 
mission, 


press 


Com- 
available from Superintendent 
Washington, D. C. (10 


Communications 


ot Documents, 
cents ) 


School Savings in the Social Studies 
includes two units: “Learning How to 
if Monev Wisely” for grades 4 to 7, 
an Plans for Spending 
for grades 7 to 12. Free 
Savings Bond Offices 


and Saving 


from State 


@ Many different categories of valuable 
teaching aids available 
from Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. They are 
listed in 1949-50 Teaching Aids (free) 
include films 
s¢ holarships 


some tree, are 


pamphlets 
the 
home 


and posters 


etc., in fields of sci- 


ence social studies economics 


agriculture, industrial arts, technical 


education, and lighting 


@ “What happens to our neglected pu- 
the concern of the 
Commission Adjustment Edu 


Ad- 


pils?” is primary 
on Life 

Youth. A Primer of Life 
justment Education, American Techni- 
cal Society, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., 
Chicago, Ill. (45 cents) explains how 
communities attacked the 


cation tor 


some have 


problem 


Lon 
Ox 
county and 
the Souvenirs of 
British Travel As- 
336 Madison Ave., New York 
No charge for the list. Will 
English literature 


@ Full-color pictorial 
don the Shake speare 
ford and Cambridge 


bulletins are 


maps ol 

country 

maps 
among 
Britain put out by 
sociation 
17, N. ¥ 
give reality to 


studies 


© The 


ventures Inside 


ind Ad- 
Atom are the latest 

the Educa- 
General Elec- 
yo free). 


Story of Railroading 
the 
available 
Service Division 


Schenectady, 


comics’ from 
tional 


tric Corp 


© Curriculum in Intergroup Relations 
published by the American Council on 
Education, ($1.25) 744 Jackson Place 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., includes 
case studies in instruction for secondary 
schools 


in the 


Nineteen systems participated 


‘Intergroup Education in Co- 
operating Schools” 


study 


e 12 Pointers That Lead to Promotion, 
Updegraff Press, Scarsdale, N. Y. (30 
cents), contains suggestions for persons 
in business or professional life. 





For Better Schools 


Selecting the right “tool of learning’ 
for the education of children is no slight 
responsibility. Reliable information about 
equipment and supplies—quality of ma- 
terial 
educational medium 


able 
Re comin nde d I quip nt and Sup- 


structure, and actual value as an 


often is not avail- 


plies for Nursery, Kindergarten, Primary, 
and Intermediate Schools has just been 
compiled by the Association of Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 Fif- 
teenth St., N.W Washington, D. C 
$1). This is the first revision since 1941 
of the Recom- 
mended Equipment and Supplies, pub- 
lished in 1927. 


original compilation, 


For Better Seeing 

An authoritative guide on classroom light- 
ing has been published under the auspices 
of the 
the Illuminating Engineering Society 
the American Institute of 


American Standards Association with 
and 
Architects as co- 
American Standard Practice for 
School Lighting (50¢ ) is available trom the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 Madi- 
on Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


sponsors 


Powerstat Theatre 
Voltage Control, and a 
have been prepared by 
Co., Bristol They 


information connection 


Dimmers Supertor 
series of folders 
blectric 


contain technical 


Superior 
Conn 
ratings iwrande 
nents, and descriptions of equipment 
A new all-metal 
the Berkeley, has been designed particu- 
larly for schools. It is described by the Mil- 
Meriden in a cata- 


fluorescent luminaire 


ler ( ompany Conn., 


folder 


continuous row 


Other folders de- 
lighting and 
idual mounting equipment 


lowue just issued 


scribe indi- 


service tor 
schools with limited budgets is provided, 
without obligation for recommendations, by 
Vinton G. Pratt Lighting, 521 Corbin Ave., 
New Britain, Conn. A complete catalogue 
lists available equipment 


A stage-lighting consulting 


A well-illustrated catalogue with techni- 
cal descriptions, diagrams, and drawings, 


The Mark of a 
Blocks, has 
Corning Corp., 


22, Pa. 


Modern Building, Glass 
been put out by Pittsburgh 
307 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 


A swivel socket that screws into any fixed 
Amplex 


being made by 


N. Y. 


« eiling socket is 
Corp., Brooklyn 
Daylight in Public Buildings is an attrac 
tively illustrated 12-page booklet describing 
Owens-Illinois Glass ¢ ompany s 
glass block. Available 

fices, Toledo 1, O 


Insulux 


from the gener il ot- 


Handy Aids 

A board covered with especially treated 
felt and colorful felt will 
to the board without thumb tacks 
pins, or scotch tape, has been developed 
under the direction of Arthur C. Stenius 
professor of education at Wayne University. 
It has been used effectively both in elemen- 
tary grade teaching, for 
classes in arithmetic, 


cut-outs which 


adhere 


more ulvanced 
and by university pro- 
fessors in lecturing on a wide 

Felt is available by the 


Descriptive 


variety of 
vard for 
wailable 

without charge from Visual Specialties Co., 

7645 E. Jeflerson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 


subjects 


cut-outs material is 


Ace Fastener 
Corp 34 N. Ash- 
land Ave Chicago 
13, Ill., has three 
machine Ss. 2 
Aceliner, Pilot, and 
Scout, designed for 


school use 


stapling 


vane) 


=| 


Maps 


“ hic h ire 


signs, charts 


and wall displays 
used constantly in the school 
durable 
clean by laminating with plastic 
Markings on the laminated 
easily removed with soap and a damp cloth 
Bakelite phe nolic resins are availablk from 
Polamold Research Laboratories, Inc., 240 
Ludlow Ave., Springfield 31, O 


room are made more ind easy to 
resins 


surface are 


For Improving the Building 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
a complete line of standard Carrara struc- 
tural glass window sills with greater tensile 
strength and resistance to wear than mar- 
ble. Water, acids, grease, chemicals 
heat, or cold do not affect it 


has just announce d 


grime, 


With examples from California, Llinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, rural New York, and Can- 
ada, the October Architectural 
Forum is given over to showing public offi- 
cials how they can buy better school build- 
ings with education dollars. Two versions 
of the “1950 well-lighted 
homelike in atmosphere, are included. 


issue of 


school,” and 


23-T 
TO HELP TEACHERS TEACH 


GROWTH OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


25¢-35¢ pocket-size books 


available from 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
All 35 books cost only $7.86 


P.19 ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Charnwood 

AM.38 AGE OF JACKSON, Schlesinger 

P.556 ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN, Papashvily 
P.23 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
6.22 BABBITT. Lewis 

P.593 CALL OF THE WILD, London 

B40 CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT, Forester 
B58 CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, Kipling 
A.605 CIMARRON, Ferber 

B44 COLD JOURNEY, Vance 

P.410 COVERED WAGON, Hough 

P 553 ECONOMICS IN ONE LESSON, Hazlitt 
A.654 GREAT WESTERN STORIES, Targ, ed. 
85.220 GUADALCANAL DIARY, Tregaskis 

8.47 HOME RANCH, James 

P.282 HUMAN COMEDY, Saroyan 


AM.33 INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS, 
John Collier (35¢) 


P.470 LANTERN IN HER HAND, Aldrich 

8.1 LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, Mark Twain 
8.135 MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT, Forbes 
A.587 MARTIN EDEN, London 

8.15 MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS, Benson 

P.612 MOBY DICK, Melville 

A540 MY NAME IS ARAM, Seroyan 

8.421 NO PLACE TO HIDE, Bradley 

8.27 ONLY YESTERDAY, Allen 

P.154 RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Crane 
A.653 SHOW BOAT, Ferber 

BS.223 THEY WERE EXPENDABLE, White 
BS.221 THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO, Lawson 
P.354 TO HAVE AND TO HOLD, Johnston 
8.123 TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS, Kolb 
A.508 WALDEN, Thoreau 

A.585 WINESBURG, OHIO, Anderson 

B.456 YANKEE STOREKEEPER, Gould 


USE COUPON BELOW 


to order the above group of books 
to secure lists of titles in other teach- 
ing areas 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


] Please send sets of the group 
GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES, at $7.86 each. 
(Must be prepaid unless accompanied by School 
Boord Order.) | enclose $ - 

Boord order, send bill. 
[] Please send ___ 
ted list of Schol 


copies of the complete 





Book Service titles. 


Name 





School 





Address. 





City 





Zone 











“We are delighted with our Revere 
audio-visual equipment!” 


Enthusiastic comments come frequently to Revere from grammar 
school teachers, high school principals, college instructors. At all educational 
levels, Revere Sound Projectors and Recorders are helping to speed learning 
through sight and sound. Thousands of educators have discovered also that Revere’s 
economical prices allow a hard-pressed audio-visual budget to go twice as far! 


Your Revere dealer will gladly demonstrate these models for you. Call him today! 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Revere Audio-Visual Equipment 


Revere 16mm 
Sound Movie Projector 


Here's everything you want in a 
sound projector for classroom and 
auditorium. Clear, sharp movies... 
superb "Theatre-Tone” sound ... 
simplicity of operation. Even 
children run it like experts, and it's 
easy to carry, too! Specker 
doubles as carrying case for 
projector and accessories to make 
single unit weighing only 33 Ibs. 
Complete. $299.50 


Revere 
Magnetic Tape Recorder 


Gives you the finest in high fidelity 
reproduction. Twin track recording 
puts a full hour on every reel— 
twice that of most tape recorders. 
Magnetic tape may be erased 
and used over and over again. 

Or recordings can be preserved 
indefinitely. Complete in 

handsome two-tone carrying case 
with removable cover. $159.50 








